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UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





SESSION 1861-62. 





On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in 
the Departments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


The Matriculation Examination for Students intending to 
pursue the course of study for the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Arts, will take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for the ordinary Matri- 
culation Examination in Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required. 


An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in the Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember. 


The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz. :—Seven in the Faeulty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Fa- 
culty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz. :— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science. of the value of 
£24 each; Sixin Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £20 each ; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of £15 each. 


The Council is also empowered to award at the same 
Examination several Prizes, varying in value from £8 
to £18. 


A Prospectus, containing full information as to the Sub- 
jects of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had 
on applisation to the Registrar. 

By Order of the President, 


WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., 
Galway, 10th July, 1861. Registrar. 





RoOrxal COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 


——-- 


The List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and 
in Surgery conferred conjointly by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each College—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY Ist, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 


The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
are also now ready. 


The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical Council, applicable 
to all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and Licensing 
Boards :—1. That all Students of Medicine must be regis- 
tered. 2. That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination in General Education. 5. That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the t 


RerAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON. 





Wn OPEN for the SIXTH OPERATIC SEASON on 
MONDAY, October 2lst, when will be presented (first 
time) an entirely NEW OPERA, by Howarp Grover, to 
be entitled “ RUY BLAS.” 


Full particulars in future Advertisements, 





OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester 
Square.—Open every evening at half-past 7 o’clock.— 
Unparalleled Combination of Attraction—RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE of the wondrous LEOTARD, who will go through 
his astounding performances on the flying trapeze, introdu- 
cing some daring feats, hitherto unattempted. Great success 
of the exquisitely painted grand diorama of the sites and 
scenes of the Great Sepoy Rebellion in India, vividly and 
elaborately portrayed, introducing novel effects, Ethair’s 
elegant entertainment of La Globe Volante and the Magic 
Barrel. A host of first-class talent, vocal and instrumental. 


Admission to the entire performance—Grand Hall, 6d. ; 
stalls, balconies, and p le, 1s,; reserved seats, 2s, 6d.; 
private boxes to hold six persons, £1. 1s, Musical Director, 
Mr. Bartleman, late of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Norice.—A new private entrance has been constracted, 
unconnected with the Hall, and other arrangements have 
been made to promote the convenience of the nobility and 
gentry to have ingress and egress to and from the private 
boxes and reserved seats, Box office open from 12 till 3. 


Leotard at the Alhambra every evening. 








XAMINATIONS FOR SCIENCE CER- 
TIFICATES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION.—The Anriual Examination of the De- 
de an of Science and Art, for Certificates as Science 
‘eachers, will commence at South Kensington, on MONDAY, 
the 4th NOVEMBER. Candidates wishing to present them- 
selves, must forward their names to the Secretary, Science 
and Art Deparment, South Kensington, London, W., on or 
before the 15th October, except those coming up in Mecha- 
nical and Machine Drawing and Building Construction, who 
must send in their names by the 5th October. 


By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





) INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a COURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of 
the Application of Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The 
Lectures will begin on Friday Morning, October 4, at Nine 
o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding Wed- 
nesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





TO PHILOSOPHICAL AND MECHANICS* 
INSTITUTIONS. 


ECTURES ON THe INDUCTION 
COIL, with all the best Experiments, and on SPEC- 
ae ANALYSIS, illustrated with SERRIN'S ELECTRIC 
LAMP. 
Address, M.D., F.R.S.E., care of Mr. Lapp, Beak Street, 
Regent Street, London. 





of each Session, 
ALEXANDER WOOD, 
President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 
President Royal College of Surgeons. 
Edinburgh, August, 1861, 





DUCATION IN HANOVER. 

Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by an English Graduate, and by a 
Member of the Université de France, resident in the 
Establishment and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a cheerful home are provided. The Pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty to Eighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London, 


— 


i ee 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to précure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory,.28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety ef cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to a)l climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 





‘a COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
(in connection with the University of London.) 


SESSION 1861-62. 





The COLLEGE will open for the SESSION on MON- 
DAY, the 7th October, 1861. The Session will terminate in 
July, 1862. 

Parrciat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
lowing departments, viz. :— 

Classics. 


EE Coteaenes thee. 
8 guage and Litera- 
ture, Logic, Mental and Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 


Moral Philosophy ,.....+00.+« 

Mathematics........ ssessereseeesee, Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 

Natural Philosophy.............. Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 

History, Jurisprudence, and) Professor R. C. Christie, 
Po Economy..... M.A, 





Professor J. G. Greenwood, 
B.A, 


Chemistry(Elementary, Ana-) Professor Henry E. Roscoe, 
lytical, and Practica))....... B.A., Ph.D., F.C.S. 


Natural History (for this ses-) Professor W. C. Williamson, 
sion, Geology and Botany) M.R.C.S.L., F.R.S. 


Oriental Languages ............ Professor T. Theodores. 





French...,.. . M A. Podevin. 
Elocution Mr. C. W. Devis, B.A. 





EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day 
classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz. :— 
English Language and Literature, Logic, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, History, Political Economy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, German, and Elo- 
cution. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz.: Ou the Greek of the New 
Testament; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The ViCTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in 
Classical learning ; annual valae £20, tenable for two years. 

The WELLINGTON SCHOLARSHIP, for competition 
in the critical knowledge of the Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament; annual value £20, tenable for one year. 

The DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., two Scholarships 
in Chemistry, annual value £50 each, tenable for two years; 
two Scholarships in Mathematics, annual value £25 each, 
tenable for one year. 

DALTON PRIZES in Chemistry will also be offered. 

The DALTON PRIZE in Natural History, value £15, 
given annually. 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose 
of receiving Students, on Thursday, the 3rd, and Friday, 
the 4th October, from eleven a.m. to two p.m. 

Further particulars as to the Day and Evening Classes 
will be found in prospectuses, which may be had from Mr. 
Nicholson, at the College, Quay Street, Manchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 

JOHN P. ASTON, 

Solicitor and 8 y to the Trastees, St. James's 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 


()WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
(in connection with the University of London.) 











SESSION 1861-62. 





Prixcipat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SESSION on MON- 


DAY the 7th October, instant. The Session will terminate 
in July, 1862. 


Full particulars relating to the courses and Terms of In- 
struction, the Classes of the several Professors, and the con- 
ditions upon which the Scholarships and Prizes founded for 
competition by the Students of the College may be competed 
for will be found in a Prospectus, which may be had from 
the Librarian, Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Quay Street, 
Manchester. 


The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose 
of receiving students, on Thursday the 3rd, and Friday the 
4th October instant, from eleven a.m. to two p.m. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, 





Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
October 1, 1861. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
LIST OF 
WORKS IN PREPARATION. 





I, 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 


Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ;’ “ Bothwell, 
a Poem,” &. 


Originally published in Blackwood's Mag 
In Three Volumes, post 8yvo, 








I 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH 


AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, 
SEcoND AnD TorRp MarQuisks OF LONDONDERRY. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr., D.C.L. 


From the Original Papers of the Family and other sources. 
In Three Volumes 8vo. 





iit. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
IN ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND FUTURE. 


By Rev. E. B. RAMSAY, M.A, LL.D. F.RS.E, 
Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


IV. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 
Translated into Exeuisu Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 


Volume I.—Books I. to XII. In Crown 8vo, 





NOTES ON ITALIAN INDUSTRY. 
By A LEVANTINE COMMISSIONER FOR 1862. 





History of the GREEK REVOLUTION. 
By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D, Aruens, 


Author of “ History of Greece under Foreign Domination.” 
In Two Volumes 8yo. 


vu. 
A NEW EDITION. 


LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 


By SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Barr., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

EDITED BY PROFESSORS MANSEL AND VEITCH. 


Two Volumes 8vo, 





vu. 
A NEW EDITION. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY BON GAULTIER. 


With Illustrations by Rrcnarp Doy te, Lercn, and ALFRED 
Croweritt. A New Edition, being the Seventh. 





IX. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


Tn Crown 8yo. 





TOM BROWN 


On October the 16th will be published, 
Price 31s. 6d., 


in Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 


AT OXFORD. 


REPRINTED FROM “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 





LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 





JUST 


OUT. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” 
Four Vols, 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 





TRUBNER AND CO,, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


Uniformly printed, in foolseap 8vo, 
AMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT BOOKS. A Series of Elementary Treatises 
adapted for the Use of Students in the Universities, Schools, 
and Candidates for the Public Examinations. 


The study of Mathematics and Science being now gene- 
rally introduced into our public Schools and Colleges, and 
still further extended by the various public examinations, 
the Publishers have been induced to undertake a series of 
—<_ Text Books specially adapted to the wants of those 
classes, 


In order to secure a general harmony in the treatment, 
these works will be edited by Members of the University of 
Cambridge, and the methods and processes employed in 
University teaching will be followed. 

Principles will be carefully explained, clearness and sim- 
plicity will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be made to 
avoid the extreme brevity which has so frequently made the 
Cambridge treatises too difficult to be used by those who 
have not the advantage of a private Tutor, Copious ex- 
amples will be added. 


NOW READY. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey 


Goopw1y, D.D., Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. sewed; 3s. cloth. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. Har- 
veY Goopwix, D.D., Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. sewed; 
3s. cloth. 

The following Volumes are already in progress :— 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. 
Mary, M.A., Radcliffe Observer. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 


Besant, M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. 
Hvpsoy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By G. D. Liverne, 
M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


Cambridge: Dre1auton, Beit, and Co. 
London; Bru and Datpy. 





Just Published, price 6s., 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
By JAMES CURRIE, A.M., 
Principal, Church of Scotland Training College, 


Author of “The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant 
School Education,” 





Edinburgh: Jasxes Gorpoy, 51, Hanover Street. 
London: Hamitrox, Apams, and Co, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CCOXXXII. ApvertispmMents intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers imme- 
diately. ADVERTISEMENTS and Brits cannot be received 
later than WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price only 14s, richly bound in cloth; in 
one thick vol. 8vo (750 pp.) ; with Twenty-six Plates of 
Facsimiles, 
LECTURES ON THE MS. MATERIALS 
OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY, 
By EUGENE O'CURRY, M.RB.LA., 
Professor of Trish History and Archwology in the Catholic 
University of Ireland. 
Dublin: JAmes Durry, 7, Wellington Quay, and 
22, Paternoster Row, London. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


(PHOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park, 

“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere,” —Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal, 

London: Loneman, Green, and Roperts. 








On the Ist of Octeber, 1861, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Second Series. No. 28. Containing THE TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
CONTENTS. 

The Difficulty: Is it Present or Prospective ?—Licence 
for the Use of Stills or Retorts—Notes on Chinese Materia 
Medica—On the Theory of Primary Colours—Results of 
Physical and Chemical Investigation and Applications in 
the Arts—On the Useful Plants of Paraguay—On the New 
Anesthetic Kerosolene—The Cinchonx in India—The Water 
Barometer—Correspondence relating to the Progress of the 
Society—The Right of Chemists to Preseribe—Sir Benjamin 
Brodie on Homm@opathy—British Association—The British 
Pharmacopeia—Alleged Poisoning by Arsenic—On Digi- 
taline—White Gunpowder—Kendal Green—Deaths from 
Chloroform, &c. 

VOLUME IL. Second Series, may be had in boards, as well 
as the Nineteen preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Joun CuvrentLi, New Burlington Street ; 
MACLACHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh; and 
Fanyry and Co., Dublin. 





ITERARY GAZETTE.—WANTED, 
to Complete a Set, Nos. 109 and 119 (1819), and No. 
1088 (1837), or Parts or Volumes containing the above Nos. 








EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Dublin: W. Rorertson, 23, Upper Sackville Street. 


Apply to Mr. Sater, 294, City Road, B.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


——_—_——_— 


MEMOIR OF SIR R. ABERCROMBY.* 


Ir must not be supposed from the title-page of 
this memoir that the subject of it was an in- 
fant Hercules, who, at the early age of eight 
years, had accomplished for his country feats 
that history will not let die, had rendered to 
the army services not inferior to those of any 
general from Marlborough to Wellington, and 
ere he could well have donned the coveted in- 
expressibles, had been dignified with the 
Knighthood of the Bath. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was no infant-phenomenon; indeed, 
he was well advanced in years before his mili- 
tary career can be said to have commenced. 
It is that fact which induced the writer of 
this memoir to represent the events of his life 
as included in the brief period from 1793 to 
1801. With a proper appreciation of his 
father’s character, Lord Dunfermline preferred 
to give prominence only to those years during 
which Sir Ralph was actively serving his 
country and earning the fame he so dearly 
prized. True, he had “served as a subaltern 
officer in Germany, under Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, at the close of the year 1758” 
for a short time ; but, with that exception, his 
campaigns were limited to the period between 
the declaration of war by France and his glo- 
rious death at the battle of Alexandria. We 
are not, however, left without some informa- 
tion about the earlier years of so marked a 
man. The late Lord Dunfermline was not 
unmindful of what was due both to his father’s 
memory and to public interest, and ere he re- 
tired himself from the place he had filled, not 
without reflecting additional lustre on his 
family name, in the throng of this world, took 
care to supply us with welcome, if somewhat 
scanty, information which earns for his memory 
our grateful respect. ‘‘ In several imperfect 
and inaccurate notices” (we read in the first 
chapter) “ of the life of Sir Ralph which have 
been published, the circumstances of his family 
have been misrepresented, and therefore it is 
necessary that they should now be correctly 
stated.” Let us travel back, then, to the past, 
and halt at the era of the Restoration. Not 
long after this memorable period, Mr. George 
Abercromby of Skeith bought the estate of 
Tullibody, in the county of Clackmannan. 
He was distantly related to Sir James Aber- 
cromby, Baronet, of Birkenbog, in Banffshire, 
one of whose sons, Alexander to wit, he adopted 
as his heir. Alexander married a daughter of 
Mr. Duff of Braco, and on this auspicious oc- 
easion ‘* Mr. George Abercromby made a set- 
tlement on his adopted son, and bequeathed to 
him the estate of Tullibody, which is now in 
the family of his descendants.” Alexander begat 
George, and George begat Ralph, the hero of 
Aboukir. Both Alexander and George died full 
of years, the former in 1754 at eighty-four, the 
inlatter in 1800 at ninety-five. Ralph was born 
October, 1734, at Menstry, a property added by 
urchase to the adjoining estate of Tullibody. 
or his education, he was first placed under 
the private tutorage of a Rev. Mr. Syme, and 
then transferred to the school of a Mr. Moir at 
Alloa. Jacobite gentry, whose sentiments were 








* Lieutenant-General Sir iulph Abercromby, K.B., 1793- 





nauseous in the extreme to Ralph’s progenitors, 
highly esteemed and patronized this school ; 
but Mr. George Abercromby was a gentleman 
of singular sense, and disregarded that circum- 
stance (seeing that the school was in other re- 
spects unexceptionable), thinking probably, 
and with justice, that a boy was more likely to 
imbibe his father’s principles than his instruc- 
tor’s: for, indeed, there is fortunately in 
most cases a natural difference of opinion upon 
all subjects between boys and schoolmasters. 
At any rate, we are informed that if Mr. Moir 
endeavoured to imbue young Ralph Aber- 
cromby with Jacobitical sentiments, it was a 
wicked waste of time. How long the Anti- 
Jacobite remained at Alloa, we are not in- 
formed definitely ; some time, the writer of 
this memoir says ; and then he was removed to 
that noble foundation which is identified with 
the name of Arnold. At Rugby he remained 
until he was eighteen years of age; after 
which he entered the University of Edinburgh, 
‘“where he attended the moral and natural 
philosophy and civil law classes.” A fellow- 
student and fellow-lodger of his during his 
Edinburgh career has thus written of him :— 
‘* Sir Ralph, on leaving Rugby, was manly and 
sensible beyond his years; of prepossessing 
appearance; and with polished manners. If 
not a hard student while attending the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he punctually performed 
the tasks that were required of him, and he 
gave much satisfaction to the professors, who 
regarded him as a youth of sound rather than 
brilliant parts, and who bid fair to obtain 
distinction in the pursuits of active life. 
He was much respected and beloved by his 
companions and co-rivals, who admired the 
soundness and comprehensiveness of his in- 
tellect, accompanied by the urbanity and 
sweetness of his disposition.” Oxford and 
Cambridge men may laugh at “ the tasks” 
so ‘* punctually performed ;” the idea of his 
‘* giving satisfaction” to the professors may 
have a maid-of-all-work sound to_pater- 


familias; and “‘ the urbanity and sweetness | 


of his disposition” may remind mamma of the 
half-yearly character sent home with Amelia 
Anne; but let that pass; his panegyrizer 
simply meant to say that he was 

of sterling qualities, and the career of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby showed that a panegyrist 
is sometimes right. 

In 1754 the future hero was sent to Leipsic 
to study law. Lord Elgin, a school-fellow of 
his at Alloa, who was going to a French 
academy, accompanied him to Holland. The 
British Minister at the Hague was, at that 
time, Sir Joseph York, to whom they were 


| presented ; and a notion may be formed of the 


jealousy with which those in power watched 
over the youth of rank and fortune ‘in Scot- 
land, from the fact that Sir Joseph twitted 
‘them with having been at a Jacobite school 
at Alloa.” But famous as is Leipsic, and 
honourable no doubt as is the profession of 
the law, Ralph Abercromby returned to his 
native land little impressed with the prestige 
of the one, and loathing the other from the 
bottom of his soul. As it has been with Clive 
and Havelock, and many another of our most 
renowned generals, his gorge rose at the very 
idea of that state of life to which it had 
pleased God—or, more correctly and less im- 
piously but not so fashionably speaking, his 
father—to call him. He preferred arms to the 
toga, and his father being, as we have before 
remarked, a man of sound sense, seeing that 














he was steadfastly purposed to wear a red coat, 


| so far from considering it his duty to thwart, 
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perate his son, adopted the singular course 
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| (for a parent) of promoting “ with cor- 
| diality his desire to devote himself to a 
| Inilitary life.” In March 1756, accordingly, 

Ralph Abercromby was gazetted to a cor- 
netcy in the third Dragoon Guards, in which 
regiment he was, we believe, distinguished for 
the then somewhat raré ion, if we are 
not mistaken, amongst officers and gentlemen 
of ‘¢ a useful and liberal education.” In 1758 
his regiment was sent to serve in Germany, 
and he there rendered himself so peculiar by 
“‘his steady attention to his duty, aided by 
the advantage of possessing more instruction, 
and a more liberal education, than most of his 
brother officers,” that he attractedjthe atten- 
tion “* of General Sir William Pitt, to whom he 
was otherwise unknown, who selected him to be 
one of his aides-de-camp.” When we re- 
collect the case of “ Dowb,” and reflect how 
difficult it is now in these days of reform and 
competitiveexamination to win without interest 
the smiles of Nebuzar-adan, the captain of the 
guard, we can feel pretty sure that his was no 
ordinary merit who, in the reign of the Second 
George, was selected as aide-de-camp by a 
general to whom he was unknown. In 1760 
Cornet Abercromby was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy ; in 1762 he became captain by pur- 
chase; in 1770 he obtained his majority ; and 
in 1773 the lieutenant-colonelcy ; all this in 
the third Dragoon Guards, with which regi- 
ment he served from 1760 to 1773 in Ireland. 
In 1780 he obtained the brevet rank of colonel, 
and in 1781 he became colonel of the 103rd 
or King’s Irish Infantry. The 103rd regiment 
was disbanded in 1783, when Sir Ralph re- 
tired on half-pay. Sir Ralph, says here the 
author of the memoir, as he does throughout ; 
but we learn from the Preface that the Order 
of the Bath, from which he derived his title, 
was not conferred upon him until the 
15th of July, 1795. e have now arrived 
at the date of American Independence, and 
the nobie author of this memoir very per- 
| tinently remarks, “ The question may reason- 
ably be asked, How did it happen that Sir 
Ralph, who had expressed so ardent a desire to 
devote himself to a military life, and who, at 
an advanced age, was eager to embark in the 
war with France with all the zeal and energy 
of youth, had never courted or obtained active 
employment during the war with America?” 
| We read, “ The true answer is, that Sir Ralph 
was a sincere and honest friend of rational 
liberty ; he sympathized with the Americans 
in their struggle for independence; and he 
ever held the moderation, the sound judgment, 
and the disinterested patriotism of General 
Washington in the highest veneration.” Had 
he taken an active part in that war, there 
would have been a conflict between duty and 

rinciple ; this struggle was spared to him, as 
3 was “‘ during the whole course of the Ameri- 
can war employed in Ireland, in the discharge 
of regimental or staff duties.” We think the 
noble author has incurred unnecessary trouble 
in taking upon himself to vindicate Sir Ralph 
against the arguments of those who would draw 
a parallel between the American war of Inde- 
pendence and the French Reyolution ; if there 
were even a great resemblance—and we can 
see not the slightest—there would have been 
just the difference between fighting your 
natural friend and your natural foe. 

But let us hurry on to 1793, without waiting 
to notice at length several circumstances con- 
nected with Sir Ralph’s life, to which it will 
be sufficient simply to allude ; such as his elec- 
tion as M.P. for Clackmannan, his duel with 
| Colonel Erskine on behalf of Lord Kennet, 
| after which he ‘ considered that the provoca- 
| tion given by Colonel Erskine was so unjusti- 
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fiable that he declined to be reconciled to his | the result had been so humiliating to the coun- | rode against him, when the cavalry broke in on the 


opponent,” his marriage with “‘ Miss Menzies, 
second daughter of Mr. Menzies, of Fernton, 
in the county of Perth” (after her husband's 
glorious death, created Baroness Abercromby), 
and his devotion to his aged father, than which 
not even his character can afford a more ad- 
mirable trait. From 1793, then, to 1794, he 
was engaged in the campaign in Flanders with 
the rank of Major-General and the command 
of a brigade. He had yet “to lay the foun~ 
dation of his fame as a commander in the 
field,” and the masterly manner in which he 
conducted the disastrous retreat through Hol- 
land, though it could not save our troops from 
sufferings hardly paralleled by the horrors of 
the Crimea, earned for their commander (for Sir 
Ralph it was who in reality commanded) a Eu- 
ropean reputation. For he was one of those 
rare geniuses who positively gain glory from 
defeat : you might say of him as the Roman 
poet said triumphantly of his nation :— 


“ Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit ;” 


like the hydra, the more he was hewn the 
stronger he grew ; seldom had any commander 
less success, seldom did any win a greater 
name. The good understanding which appears 
to have existed between him and Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Picton, is proof, if 
any were wanting, that he was what Ameri- 
cans call “real grit.” From 1795 to 1797 he 
held the command in the West Indies, where 
his most important achievement was the taking 
of Trinidad. 

On his first voyage to the West Indies, oc- 
curred an incident which well illustrates his 
character for calmness under trying circum- 
stances: the weather had been unusually se- 
vere, and his ship was in imminent peril, 
when ‘ the confidential servant of Sir Ralph 
rushed into the cabin, where he was with 
Admiral Christian, and addressing him, said, 
‘We are going to be drowned!’ ‘ Very 
well,’ replied Sir Ralph, ‘ you go to bed.’ 
The composure and brevity of the reply are 
worthy of the Iron Duke. From 1797 to 
1798 he held the unenviable command in 
Treland; here the undisciplined condition of 
the army, the troubled state of the country, 
the hostility of the higher classes to him, the 
difficulties thrown in his way by the Govern- 
ment, and, above all, the vacillating conduct 
of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Camden, dis- 
gusted him to that degree that he was, after 
a few months of unutterable worry and vexa~ 
tion, compelled to resign his command. But 
so great were the proofs of ability and up- 
rightness which he had displayed, that on his 
return to England he ‘ was instantly ap- 
ig to the command of the forces in Scot- 

In 1799 he was appointed to the command 
of the first division of the English army, under 
the Duke of York, in the unhappy expedition 
to Holland. Sir Ralph was entirely opposed 
to the whole business; indeed, it was fre- 
quently his fate to be op to the measures 
of Ministers, insomuch that he provoked from 
Mr. Pitt the pointed observation that “‘ there 
are some people who have a pleasure in oppos- 
ing whatever is proposed.” But he did not 
the less employ all his energies and all his 
abilities to promote the success of whatever he 
was engaged in, even against his will and con- 
trary to his advice. And hisservices upon the 
occasion of the expedition to Holland were so 
well appreciated at home that a peerage was 
offered him and declined, pecuniary rewards 
Were tendered and refused with indignation. 
“He was unwilling that his name should be 
permanently associated with a service of which 


try,” for it had been proposed that he shoulp | 
take his title from Egmont-op-Zee or Bergen ; | 
and as to his refusal of pecuniary reward, let 
him speak for himself :— 


“Tt has been hinted to me that in consideration 
of the services I may have done in the way of my 
profession I am to receive a grant of Caribbean 
lands, or a sum of money arising from them. If it 
is thought that I am deserving of any mark of pub- 
lic favour, it is from the publie alone that I can re- 
ceive it. Iam not a beggar or a covetous person to 
ask private honours or private grants. Good God, 
sir, what opinion should I have of myself were I to 
profit from the crimes and forfeitures of such a set 
of miscreants as the Caribs! I hope I shall trouble 
no more on my services or their rewards. As 

ong as my mind and body remain entire, I am 
bound to the service of my country.” 


In 1800 came the useless expedition against 
Cadiz; it puts one in mind of the men who 
marched up the hill and marched down again ; 
a mighty armament went up and displayed 
itself to the yellow-fever-stricken inhabitants 
of Cadiz, and then returned to Gibraltar with- 
out taking anything—even the fever. Whose 
fault, if any one’s, it was that no good or harm 
was done, let those who wish to know read 
this memoir and form their own opinion ; it 
may have been Admiral Lord Keith’s, but we 
think it was not Sir Ralph Abercromby’s. 
And now we have arrived at the last and most 
notable scene in the life of him who was to 
close a career of honour by a death of glory. 
The blood-red star of the first Napoleon was 
already rising above the dark horizon, presag- 
ing strife on earth, ill-will towards men; and 
the first serious check which the devastator 
was destined to receive was to come from the 
hand of Sir Ralph Abercromby. Marengo 
had been fought, and Austria humbled to the 
dust ; co-operation with her in Italy was 
hopeless. It was therefore decided to meet 
the French in Egypt, expel them thence, and 
force them if possible to a peace. That peace, 
alas! was but the sham of Amiens, but that 
fact does not detract from the glories of Alex- 
andria. ‘To the battle of Alexandria it is not 
too much to say England is still indebted for 
the rapid communication which Egypt affords 
her with her Eastern ions; and the 
battle of Alexandria was the triumph of Aber- 
cromby. His successes had hitherto been few ; 
the conquest of the Spanish Islands in the 
West Indies, and the surrender of the Dutch 
fleet at the Helder were about the sum of them ; 
; but his last achievement was as brilliant as any 
| on record, and he purchased it, not too dearly 
in his estimation, with his life. The details of 
the battle we have not space to give; but we 
subjoin the following account of his death, 
coming as it does from the most authentic 
source :— 


“Tt has never been ascertained at what precise 
time Sir Ralph received the wound which proved to 
be mortal. Colonel Abercromby states that his tent 
being at some distance from that of Sir Ralph, he 
did not see him when the first alarm of the French 
attack was given, and did not afterwards meet him 
until about break of day, in the rear of the reserve, 
when the principal attack had been made, and he 
then gave him orders relative to the movements of 
the troops. Colonel Abercromby did not afterwards 
see Sir Ralph until near the close of the action, 
when he found him in a small work about the centre 
of the line, where there were some guns firing on 
the enemy. Colonel Abercromby observed that the 
clothes of Sir Ralph were cut, and that there were 
marks of blood on them. He asked if he was 
wounded, and he answered, ‘ Yes, by a spent ball, 
but it gives me no uneasiness,’ but he added that 
he felt considerable pain in his breast and side from 





| a blow he had received from a French dragoon who 


right, 

“General Ludlow and Colonel Abercromby urged 
in the strongest manner that his wound should be 
examined, but he persevered in refusing, assigning 
as his reason, that there were many poor fellows 
worse wounded than he was, and that the surgeons 
were more usefully employed in attending to them, 
Sir Ralph dismounted, and walked about with ap. 
parent ease, watching earnestly the manceuvres of 
the enemy. After an interval of half an hour, he 
complained of being very faint, and sat down on the 
ground, with his back to the parapet of the redoubt. 

“General Ludlow then sent for one of the sur- 
geons of the Guards, who were nearest at hand, but 
only a mate could be found. The mate looked at 
the wound, and found that the ball had entered the 
thigh, and Sir Ralph was again pressed to leave the 
field; but he would not do so until the firing had 
ceased, and the enemy had completely retired. As 
soon as the firing ceased, Sir Ralph was removed to 
the tent of Colonel Abercromby, where the wound 
was again examined by a skilful surgeon of the 
Guards, who, not finding the ball where he expected, 
advised that Sir Ralph should be carried on board a 
ship, to which he at once assented, and he was con- 
veyed on board the ‘Foudroyant,’ Lord Keith’s flag 
ship. Sir Ralph was placed on a bier, and an officer 
who was present took a soldier’s blanket, and was 
adjusting it under his head as a pillow, when Sir 
Ralph asked, ‘What is that you are placing under 
my head?’ The officer replied that it was only a 
soldier’s blanket, on which Sir Ralph said, ‘Only a 
soldier’s blanket! a soldier’s blanket is of great con- 
sequence, and you must send me the name of the 
soldier to whom it belongs, that it may be returned 
to him,’ This was accordingly done, and the blan- 
ket was duly restored, Sir Ralph himself having 
given directions to that effect. 

“ Sir Ralph would not allow his son to accompany 
him to the beach, but frequently desired him to go 
to General Hutchinson, and to attend to his duty. 
Although the ball could not be extracted, sanguine 
hopes of recovery were entertained. On the 2th 
of March the symptoms caused anxiety, but Sir 
Ralph rallied, and during the 27th he conversed 
with his son on various points connected with the 
public service with much composure, but in that 
night he became feverish, and at eleven o’clock on 
the night of the 28th of March he expired, without 
pain or suffering.” 

It will not be out of place to inform any 
whom it may concern to know that the author 
of this memoir was James, third son of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby ; he was born in 1776 and 
died, we believe, in 1858; he was called to 
the Bar in 1800; was made Judge Advocate- 
General in 1827 ; was Speaker of the House of 
Commons from 1835 to 1839, when he re- 
signed, and was then created Lord Dun- 
fermline. His son, the present Lord Dun- 
fermline, by causing the memoir to be printed 
and published, has conferred a benefit upon 
all—and they are fortunately many— who 
treasure the memory of distinguished men. 


SPECULUM HUMANZ SALVA- 
TIONIS.* 


M. Berseav, to whose skill and diligence we 
are already indebted for the elegant facsimiles 
of the two block-books famous among anti- 
quaries and bibliographers—the Biblia Pau- 
perum and the Canticum Canticorum—pursu- 
ing his labours in the same direction, has in 
this work given a reproduction of the most 
extensive of all the block-books, namely the 
Speculum Humane Salvationis, consisting of 





* Speculum Humanz Salvationis: le plus ancien Monu- 
ment de la Xylographie et de la Typographie réunies. Repro- 
duit en facsimile, avec Introduction historique et bibliogra- 
phique, par J. Ph. Berjeau. (Speculum Humane Salvationis: 
the Oldest Specimen of Xylography and Typography combined. 
Reproduced in facsimile, with an Historical and Bibliogra- 





phical Introduction.) Londres: Stewart. 
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not less than sixty-three leaves, folio size. 
Each of these contains two woodcuts at the 
top, occupying about a third of the page, with 
letterpress in double columns underneath, with 
the exception of the first five leaves, contain- 
ing the “‘ Prohemium,” and which consist of 
letterpress alone. When we inform our readers 
that each of these pages has been traced by the 
editor's own hand from the copy in the British 
Museum, they will have some idea of the labour 
he must have gone through in producing such 
a work, and perhaps begin to doubt whether 
such a labour be “worth the candle,” for- 
getting for the moment that candles are not 
allowed in the library of the Museum. Candle- 
light work or lamp-light work enow, however, 
there is in the learned introduction which M. 
Berjeau has prefixed to his facsimile reproduc- 
tion. 

From this we perceive the importance that 
necessarily attaches to the present block-book 
above its two predecessors, and indeed all 
others, in the fact that it offers the earliest 
known example of block-printing and printing 
from moveable types in one and the same vo- 
lume. That is to say, that in looking at the 
work of which this is an accurate facsimile, it 
is at once apparent that some of the pages of 
letterpress have been printed from wooden 
blocks and others from moveable (metal ?) 
types ; thus exhibiting at a glance the transi- 
tion of the art of printing from its rudimentary 
to almost its perfect state. This circumstance 
must always be regarded asa reason for placing 
the Speculum Humane Salvationis foremost in 
the rank of block-books ; for if viewed merely 
upon its artistic merits, it must yield the palm 
to others in the list, and notably to the Can- 
ticum Canticorum, the most beautiful and ele- 
gant of them all, both for design and execu- 
tion. M. Berjeau treats of it as the last effort 
of xylography (in its decline, until revivified 
by Albert Diirer) brought face to face with 
typography in its cradle ; and he takes advan- 
tage of this concurrence to give a résumé of the 
different opinions current as to the origin of 
printing ; namely of the rival schools among 

ibliographers, one of which claims the inven- 
tion for Gcster, at Haarlem, and the other for 
Gutenberg, at Mayence. Neither does he 
shirk the expression of his own opinion upon 
the matter at issue, as we shall presently see. 

First, however, let us say a few words as to 
the subject of the Speculum itself and its 
supposed author. Brunet describes it as ‘‘ an 
ascetic poem, in rhymed verse and barbarous 
Latinity, on Biblical subjects.” This is not 
quite correct, according to M. Berjeau ; for it 
can scarcely be called a poem, its Latinity is 
not barbarous in the rigorous sense of the 
word, and it is composed of lines in rhyme 
certainly, but without measure or rule; not 
of leonine verses, which rhyme not only at the 
end but in the middle. ‘The first half-dozen 
lines of the work, after the “ Prohemium,” 
will be sufficient as a specimen :— 

“Incipit Speculum humane salvacionis 

In quo patet casus hominis et modus reparacionis. 

In hoc speculo potest homo considerare 

Quam ob causam Creator omnium decrevit hominem creare. 

Potest homo videre quomodo pro dyaboli fraude sit 

dampnatus, 

Et quomodo per misericordiam Dei sit reformatus.” 
Here it may be observed that M. Berjeau is 
perhaps the first bibliographer who has been 
at the pains to read the Speculum through, 
most of his predecessors having been deterred 
from the task by the difficulty in understanding 
the numerous contractions, which he however 
has succeeded in conquering, partly by the aid 
of manuscript copies and partly by that of the 
printed edition of J. Seurre (Paris, 1503, 8vo) : 
let us add also, what he forbears to do, partly 
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by his own perseverance and skill. The author | 


of the Speculum, he informs us, has, like the 
author of the Biblia Pauperum, endeavoured 
to show how the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, and even certain events in profane his- 
tory, find their counterpart in the New Testa- 
ment as symbols of our salvation. The paral- 
lelisms that he establishes are not always happy, 
although the intention is good and the refer- 
ences ingenious. But the writer can never be 
charged with that grossness of language and 
immoral imagery, which are a stain upon many 
of the theological works of the Middle Ages. 
The minute description given by him at page 
61 of the Holy Sepulchre, seems not to have 
been borrowed from any contemporary work, 
and would indicate that the writer had himself 
made the pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Who the writer was, is the next question. 
There is no shadow of reason for supposing, as 
Van Praet does, that it was Vincent of Beau- 
vais. Others have attributed the work to a 
religious association, known as the ‘‘ Brothers 
of the Common Life,” of which Gerard Groot 
was the founder, and which was the precursor 
of the Reformation in the Low Countries. But 
a more likely theory is that furnished to the 
late Mr. Sotheby by Mr. John Inglis, who is 
himself the fortunate owner of a magnificent 
copy of the Speculum, which he believes to 
have been the work of Conrad {von Altzheim, 
a writer who flourished about the year 1370. 
There is mention made of him by Trithemius 
in his work De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, as 
one who wrote many renowned works, among 
which is ‘ta volume of verses and rhymes, 
beautifully illustrated with figures, concerning 
the most holy and pure Mother of God, Mary, 
and the redemption of the human race.” This 
is the very work, according to Mr. Inglis, that 
was the original of the Speculum now before 
us. We mention this as an opinion entitled 
to respect,—what the Jesuits and casuists used 
to calls ‘* probable opinion,” but without our- 
selves subscribing to it. 

The next question to be solved has reference 
to the artist or artists who made the original 
designs from which the woodcuts in the 
Speculum were taken. Upon this point, how- 
ever, the editor appears to have no information 
to give us. It is our own conjecture that the 
designs were in all probability made many 
years before the engravings, while from their 
character we have no doubt whatever that they 
are the production of one or more Low Coun- 
try artists. Those in the Canticum Canticorum 
have been attributed to the school of Van 
Eyck, and indeed are such as from their ele- 
gance and grace seem not unworthy of that 
great master himself ; but the same high praise, 
as we said before, cannot be given to the 
figures in the Speculum, though in some the 
style of art is far from being despicable or de- 
praved. 

The next investigation must be—where, 
when, and by whom were the wood engravings 
executed, with their accompanying letterpress, 
both engraved and printed? And this natu- 
rally involves us in the wide discussion as to 
the origin of printing. 

M. Berjeau enumerates four distinct edi- 
tions of the Speculum, as follows :—1. A Latin 
xylographic edition, with twenty pages, in 
which the text is entirely xylographic. 2. A 
Latin edition from moveable types, in which 
the text is all printed. 3. A Dutch edition 
from a single fount, in which the moveable 
types are entirely from one fount. 4. A Dutch 
edition from two founts, in which two pages— 
namely pp. 49 and 60—are printed in smaller 
types than the body of the work, and therefore 
evidentiy from a different fount. The first- 


a 


named of these editions is the one before us, 
exhibiting forty pages of wood-block-print- 
ing, and sixty-three of moveable type. Who 
executed it perhaps involves the solution of the 
question, Who was the inventor of printing? 
The first writer who has made mention of 
the Speculum Humane Salvationis, is the same 
upon whose authority the Dutch mainly rest 
their claim to the honour of being the dis- 
coverers of typography; namely, Adrian de 
Jonghe, better known by his Latin name of 
Junius. This writer, who was a celebrated 
physician of his time, was born at Hoorn in 
1511, and was author of several works, enume- 
rated by Meursius, Foppeus, and other biogra- 
hers. In February, 1566, he was nominated 
f the States General Historiographer of Hol- 
land, and then immediately commenced the 
writing of his famous book entitled Batavia, 
two manuscript es of which survive, both 
bearing the date of January, 1570. Its author 
died, however, in 1575, some years before his 
work was published, which, owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of the Low Countries, did 
not take place until the year 1588, when it 
issued from the press of F. Raphelengius, at 
Antwerp. In this is contained the often-re- 
ted story of the invention of printing by 
aca Coster, of Haarlem, who discovered 
it accidentally while walking in a neighbour- 
ing wood, and amusing himself with shaping 
letters out of the bark of the beech-tree, from 
which he found he could easily take impres- 
sions with ink, only that the ink required to 
be of a certain oily character, which he soon 
learned to manufacture; that hethenceadvanced 
to the construction of metal types, which he used 
in printing certain books, among which is no- 
tably mentioned the Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis ; that, foreseeing a large profit likely to 
a derived from his invention, he bound all 





his servants to secrecy, but that one of them, 
| John Faustus, “ hero suo infidus et infaustus,” 
| basely betrayed him, and one Christmas-Eve 
' decamped with the most valuable part of his 
| master’s machinery, first to Amsterdam, after- 
wards to Cologne, and finally to Mayence, 
where he set up an establishment of his own 
as book printer. This story Junius professes to 
have heard from his own schoolmaster, Nicholas 
Gallus, a man of remarkable memory, though 
| of great age, who heard it in his youth from 
| one Cornelius, a bookbinder, who was himself 
in the service of Coster when the theft took 
place. ‘To what acrimonious feelings has not 
this simple narrative given rise? It certainly 
has something apocryphal on the face of it. 
But may it not also have some basis of truth? 
German bibliographers generally and some 
Frenchmen have hitherto sought to get rid 
of it by treating it with ridicule. But later 
writers, and especially M. Bernard, whose 
researches as to the invention of printing 
are the most valuable of any we are ac- 
quainted with, mention it with greater re- 
spect; while in the work before us M. Ber- 
jeau quotes the evidence of Ulric Zell, printer 
of the Cologne Chronicle of 1499, of Marian- 
gelo Accorso, of Jan van Zairen, Dierick 
Coornhert, Lodovico Guicciardini, Abraham 
Ortelius, George Bruin, Michael von Eytzing, 
Mathias Quadus, and Jean Frangois le Petit, 
all more or less confirmatory of the view given 
that Coster was the inventor of printing. The 
testimony of Ulric Zell is especially worthy of 
notice, he being himself a disciple of Guten- 
berg, whom the Germans claim for the inven- 
tor. His words are: ‘Although this art was 
invented at Mayence, as we have said, accord- 
ing to the practice now generally adopted, still 
its first essay was made in Holland, upon the 
Donatuses, which were printed in that country 
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before this time, and with these Donatuses we 


of M. E. Harzen, who, in a paper contributed 


must date the commencement of the said art.” to the “ Archiv fiir die Zeichnenden Kinste,” 


This is strong language, but still it makes no | 
mention of Laurence Coster. The concurrent | 
testimony of his countrymen, however, in his | 
fayour, if we once grant to Holland the prio- | 
rity of the discovery over Germany, must be 

allowed its due weight. To this it may be an- 

swered certainly that the advocates of Coster | 
endeavour to prove too much from the narra- | 
tive of Junius and those who follow in his! 
wake, Junius says nothing as to the inven- 
tion by Coster of figure-printing from wooden 
blocks. He only claims for him the invention 
of moveable types; and if his narrative be 
worth anything, we have to seek elsewhere for | 
the inventor or inventors of the printing from | 
wooden blocks, ‘This invention, according to M. | 
Berjeau, may have proceeded from the * Bro- | 
thers of the Common Life” mentioned above, | 
or some other or others upon whom it is now | 
impossible to fix it with absolute certainty. | 
Coster may have practised it, and most likely 

did ; but if so, it was not while watking in the 

woods, but in his workshop, that he elaborated | 
the art of printing with moveable types. All | 
the block-books evidently did not issue from | 
pol re Those with figures alone, or with a | 
small amount of letter-press, were, in all like- | 
lihood, the production of the ‘* Brothers ” men- 

tioned, who, finding from Coster’s discovery 

that he had the means of producing a larger 

amount of letter-press in less time than it was 

possible for them’to do, probably made over to | 


him their wooden blocks, which he illustrated | 
, where the text 


with text from moveable t 


had not already been supplied in block-printing, 


as in the example before us. This is an inge- | 


nious theory, and certainly one that would ac- 


tion of the two kinds of printing, as seen in 
this edition of the Speculum. 

In all this there is nothing to detract seri- 
ously from the fame of Gutenberg, as one.who 
brought the art of printing to a much higher 
state of perfection than Coster. Certainly, if 
he saw the Donatuses mentioned in the Cologne 
Chronicle, or this edition of the Speculum, and 
knew how they were uced, there was 
enough in them to impair his claim to inde- 
pendent invention. me writers pretend 
that it was he himself who stole the types of 
Coster; and others, that he profited by the 
theft of another, whether Faust or some one 
else. ‘The testimony,” says M. Berjeau, “ of 
Winmpfeling, his contemporary and compatriot, 
so to say, is of prime importance in such a 
case. Gutenberg did not complete his dis- 
covery until after his return (from Strasburg) 
to Mayence, where he found men ‘in hac arte 
investiganda similiter laborantes.’” The en- 
tire subject, so far as concerns the operations | 
of Gutenberg both at Strasburg and Mayence, 
is involved in a kind of mystery. There were 
secrets and lawsuits, and everything does not 
seem quite fair and above-board in his move- 
ments and doings. Stillthis may have proceeded 
from his anxiety not to suffer himself to be 
defrauded of his rights, whatever they may 
have been, in the working of the new inven- 
tion. For ourselves, in the absence of further 
evidence to the contrary, we are inclined to 
take Zell’s view, or that of the Chronicle 
rather which he printed, that Gutenberg per- 
fected the art of printing at Mayence, although 
it was to all intents invented in a rude form 
previously in Holland. Coster was in all 
likelihood the Dutch inventor, and we have 
little doubt that it was from his press the edition 





of the Speculum was issued, which has given 
rise to so much discussion. 
It remains for us only to notice the theory | 


treats of the antiquity and origin of the early 
editions of the Speculum. In this, says M. 
Berjeau, 

“ He floats like his predecessors, between Veldener, 
the ‘Brothers of the Common Life,’ and Dirk Stuer- 
bout, of Haarlem, stopping, however, with the last- 
mentioned. According to his first hypothesis, the 
block-books owed their origin to the ‘ Brothers,’ 
who, under the direction of Gerard Groot, spread 


| themselves, towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, from Deventer and Zwolle, all through the 


| Low Countries and part of Germany. Without 


binding themselves by any monastic vows of celi- 
bacy or otherwise, these brothers lived in common,. 
and occupied themselves in copying and illuminat-' 
ing manuscripts up to the invention of printing ; 
then finding their industry ruined by the discovery 
of moveable types, they were the first to become 
printers themselves, chiefly at Brussels, where the 
first books printed by them with a date refer to 
the year 1476. Delprat, their historian, having 
said that the community at Louvain abandoned its 
rule and joined the Augustinians in 1477, M. Harzen 
concludes from it that Veldener may have been a 
member of that community before turning printer 
and agent of the faculty of Louvain, and may have 
received from the community the wooden blocks of 
the Speculum, which he afterwards inserted, cutting 
them in two, in his Dutch edition of 1483. But 
upon M, Ruelens’ showing in the Bibliophile Belge, 
that the ‘ Brothers of the on Life’ at Louvain 
had changed their rule since 1477, and that the 
name of Veldener does not occur in their list of 
members, M. Harzen abandons his former hypothe- 
sis, for one which attributes the designs, if not the 
engravings of the Biblia Pauperum, of the Canticum 
Canticorum, and of the Speculum, to Dirk Stuerbout, 
of Haarlem, a pupil, as he considers, of Roger Van 
der Weiden the Elder, better known by the name 


| of Roger of Bruges.” 


count, on reasonable grounds, for the combina- | 


Regretting that we cannot follow M. Ber- 
jeau into the further wide field of investiga- 
tion embraced in his able Introduction, espe- 
cially that part of it which treats of the four 
several editions named by him of the Speculum, 
with an attempt to fix their chronological se- 
quence, we here take our leave of the subject, 
congratulating him heartily on the success of 
his labours. 





THE POETRY OF AUBREY DE 
VERE.* 
THE previous literary performances of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere we have had the pleasure of 
noticing in terms of marked commendation. 
(No. 2281, p. 318, ante.) The work before us 
strengthens our favourable opinion of the poet. 
“The Sisters,” an exquisite Idyl, displays 
power and pathos, without, however, always 
reaching perfection. ‘The glimpses of land- 
scape scenery which spangle the story, are 
word-painted with artistic fidelity ; the dia- 
logue is elaborate without being laboured, and 
the whole (including a good moral) is en- 
shrined in verse of delicate concentration, and 
Tennysonian harmony. The ‘ Lines written 
near Shelley’s House at Lerici” are marked by 
some of the beauties, and occasionally by the 
eccentricities, of him who inspired them. The 
following stanza, selected at random, affords a 
specimen of the metre and style :— 
“Our warfare is in darkness, Friend for foe 
Blindly, and oft with swords exchanged, we strike. 
Opinion guesses: Faith alone can know 
Where actual and illusive still are like. 
Thine was that strength which fever doth bestow ; 
The madness thine of one that, fever-sick, 


Beats a sad mother in distemper'd sleep— 
Perhaps death woke thee, on her breast to weep !” 








* The Sisters, Inisfail, and other Poems. By Aubrey de 
Vere. (Longmans.) 


ge 








We have also a poem composed at Rydal, 
under somewhat similar circumstances, and de- 
voted to the eulogy of Wordsworth; and a 
charming sonnet thrown off in a ruined house 
at Baise, of which Cordelia is the inspiration 
and the theme. ‘Lines written at Ischia,” 
“Qn the Apennines,” ‘* Beside the Lago Va- 
rese,” “In Cumberland,” ‘“ At Arona,” and 
“In Holycross Abbey,” attest not only the 
cosmopolitan progress of the author in search 
of inspiration, but evidence great poetic power, 
and suggest enobling thoughts. 


‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land? "— 


would lose its sting if addressed to Mr. De Vere. 
Under the title’ of ‘‘ Inisfail” he has versified 
the leading and most interesting events memo- 
rized in the history of Ireland, illustrated the 
character of the Celtic race, and chronicled 
their struggles for faith, freedom, and father- 
land. ‘This great and varied theme Mr. De 
Vere has treated with power, unity, and beauty. 
He has done for Ireland what Macaulay did for 
Rome, and Aytoun and Scott for Scotland. 
He has drawn from the annals of the country 
a long chain of sparkling and picturesque 
events; he has selected the characters which 
strikingly illustrate the magnanimity and vir- 
tue of the Irish race, and by passing them 
through a rich and vigorous imagination,— 
whose touch magically resuscitates,—has, thus 
reproduced the life of the past.. England and 
Spain possess a large collection of ancient. bal- 
lads, illustrative of the different periods of his- 
tory in which they were composed; but Ire- 
land, although once peopled by a legion of 
bards, whose dignity was popularly regarded as 
second only to the regal, has hardly transmitted 
to posterity a vestige of its ancient poetic lite- 
rature. With the ballads has perished the 
most vital part of a history admirable for the 
variety and pathos of its details. This want 
has been effectively supplied by Mr. De Vere. 
“* Inisfail,” which occupies some two hundred 
pages of the volume before us, may be regarded 
as a sort of national chronicle poe oo 
rtly lyrical, partly narrative, and of whic 
the vant is shitialy dramatic ; but modern po- 
litical subjects, however important, are, of 
course, necessarily excluded. ‘The author, in 
selecting the salient incidents recorded in Irish 
annals, has essayed to portray them im the pe- 
culiar tone and style of the bards of old; his 
pieces are, without doubt, singularly true to 
the spirit of the age, and evidence a rare 
faculty of combining accurate historic detail 
with imaginative truth. “The Bard Ethell,” 
supposed to have been written in the thirteenth 
century, is one of the longest poems included 
in the collection headed ‘ Inisfail.” We sub- 
join the opening verses :— 
“Tam Ethell, the son of Conn; 
Here I live at the foot of the hill ; 
I am clansman to Brian and servant to none ; 
Whom I hated I hate, whom I loved love still. 
Blind am I. On milk I live, 
And meat (God sends it) on each Saint’s Day, 


Though Donald Mac Art—may he never thrive— 
Last Shrovetide drove half my kine away! 


“« At the brown hill’s base, by the pale blue lake, 
I dwell, and see the things I saw; 
The heron fiap heavily up from the brake, 
The crow fly homeward with twig or straw, 
The wild duck, a silver line in wake, 
Cutting the still mere to far Bunaw. 
And the things that T heard, though deaf I hear ; 
From the tower in the island the feastful cheer : 
The horn from the woodlands; the plunge of the stag, 
With the loud hounds after him, down from the crag. 
Sweet is the chase; but the battle is sweeter; 
More healthful, more joyous, for true men meeter ! 


“* There never was king, and there fever will be 
in battle or banquet like Malachi! 
The Seers his reign had predicted long ; 
He honour'd the bards, and gave gold for song. 
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If rebels arose he put out their eyes; 
If robbers plunder’d or burn'd the fanes 
He hung them in chaplets, like rosaries, 
That others beholding might take more pains ! 
There was none to women more reverent-minded, 
For he held his mother, and Mary, dear ; 
If any man wrong’d them that man he blinded 
Or straight amerced him of hand or ear. 
ere was none who founded more convents—none ; 
In his palace the old and the poor were fed ; 
The orphan might walk, or the widow’s son, 
Withont grooin or page to his throne or bed. 


* Fahis council he mused with great brows divine 
And eyes like the eyes of the musing kine, 
Upholding a sceptre whereon there sate, 

With her wings o’er empires a sleep-tranced Fate. 
He drained ten lakes and he built ten bridges : 
He bought a gold book for a thousand cows: 
He slew ten Princes who brake their pledges : 
With the bribed and the base he scorned to carouse. 
He was sweet and awful; through all his reign 
God gave great harvests to vale and plain : 
From his nurse’s milk he was kind and brave: 
And when he went down to his well-wept grave 
Through the triumph of penance his soul uprose 
To God and the saints. Not so his foes !” 

We. observed, in, a former notice, that Mr. 
De Vere’s poetry was of a strongly meta- 
physical and often obscure character. In the 
volume before us, he has avoided the latter 
error. His thoughts flow as brightly as his 
language is clear. All is transparent—nothing 
hidden or obscure. Indeed, it seems to us that 
Mr. De Vere’s language becomes occasionally 
almost. too simple for poetry ; although there 
are, doubtless, many persons who. will like it 
all the more on that account. Thus, in ‘‘ The 
House Norman” :—- 

* Then with threne, and with'stern lament 

For their brethren dead, the old monks made moan 
In the Convent of Kells, the first day of Lent, 
One thousand one hundred and seyenty-one.”"’ 


**'The Malison” is better; and although ex- 
tremely simple in its language, is true poetry. 
It winds up pleasantly :-— 

“But praise in the churches, and worship and honour 

‘To him who, betray’d and deserted, fought on! 

All praise to King Roderick, the prince of Clan Connor, 
The King of all Erin, and Cathall his son! 

May the million-voiced chant that in endless expansion 
Sweeps onward through heaven his praises prolong; 

May the heaven of heavens this ight be the mansion 
Of the good king who died in the cloisters of Cong!” 

Admirers of Irish Jacobite relics are familiar 
with ‘‘ Welcome Home, welcome Home Drim- 
min-dhu-O,” ostensibly addressed toa favourite 
cow, but in reality indicating King James. 
“The Blackbird” had a similar spirit and 
significance. But for more than a century 
previous to this date, the bards, prohibited from 
mentioning the name of Ireland in their lays, 





were driven to the alternative of singing the 
woes and hopes of their country in obscure | 
poetic language, solely intelligible to the ini- | 
tiated. Among these mystical names we find | 
“Roisin * Dubh, or the Bleeding Heart,” | 
which has suggested the following little poem 
to Mr. De Vere':— 


1, 
“ © who art thou with that queenly brow 
And uncrown'd head ? 
And why is the vest that binds thy breast, 
O’er the heart, blood-red ? 
Like a rose-bud in June was that spot at son, 
A rose-bud weak ; 
But it deepens and grows like a July rose— 
Death-pale thy cheek ! 
ta 
‘** The babes I fed at my foot lay dead ; 
I saw them die : 
In Ramah a blast went wailing past ; 
It was Rachel's cry. 
3ut I stand sublime on the shores of Time, 
And I pour mine ode, 
As Miriam rang to the cymbals’ clang, 
On the wind to God. 


Il. 
“*Once more at my feasts my Bards and Priests 

Shall sit and eat; 

And the Shepherd whose sheep are on every steep 
Shall bless my meat! 

Oh, sweet, men say, is the song by day, 
And the feast by night ; 

But on poisons I thrive, and in death survive 
Through ghostly might.’ ”’ 





| devoted to tracing u 





* Roisin: Anglic®, Rose. 


Riipaernas. 2a 


“The Wedding of the Clans, a Girl’s Babble,” 
is'a pleasant poetic illustration of a custom 
long extinct of reconciling at the hymeneal 
altar the feudal enmities of rival and hostile 
tribes. 


“T go to knit two clans together; 
Our clan and this new clan unseen of yore; 
Our clan fears nought! but I go, O whither? 
This*day I go from my mother’s door! 


“ Thou redbreast sing’st the old song over, 
Though many a time thou hast sung it before ; 
They never sent thee to some strange new lover: 

I sing a new song by my mother’s door. 


“T stepp’d from my little room down by the ladder, 
The ladder that neyer so shook before ; 
I was sad last night ;—to-day I am sadder, 
Because I go from my mother’s door, 


“The last snow melts upon bush and bramble ; 
The gold bars shine on the forest's floor ; 
Shake not, thou leaf! it is I must tremble 
Because I go from my mother’s door. 


xnat eco ——————— 
tt ttt : 





matist with-the Celtic acquirements of Whit- 
ley Stokes or Zeuss, who would be able to 
bring a competent knowledge of the affinities of 
these tongues to the study of the coins. Then, 
and then only, might we reasonably hope that 
real light would be thrown on the origin of 
some of the strange names we meet with upon 
them; and that a sound basis would be pro- 
vided for their classification, which has hitherto 
rested, perhaps too exclusively, on the few and 
scattered notices preserved in the classical 
writers, 

The time is gone by for the O’Flahertys, 
O’Conors, and Bethams ;_ we have had enough 
of the rant which substituted wild and 
groundless conjectures for the grave, though 
it may be often slender, results of sound 
learning ; we crave something more than an 





“From a § sailor a dagger I bought me: 
I trail’d three rose-trees our grey bawn o'er; 
The creed and my letters our old bard taught me; 
My days were sweet by my mother’s door. 


"Oo weep no more, my nurse and mother! 
My foster-sister, weep not 80 sore! 
You cannot come with me, Ir, my brother— 
Alone.I go from my mother’s door. 


“ Farewell, my wolf hound, that slew Mac Owing 
As he caught me and far through the thickets bore ;— 
My heifer, Alb, in the green vale lowing, 
My cygnet’s nest upon Lorna’s shore ! 
“He has kill'd ten chiefs, this chief that plights me ; 
His hand is like that of the giant Balor: 
But I fear his kiss; and his beard affrights me, 
And the great stone dragon above his door. 


“ Had I danghters nine with me, they should tarry ; 
They should sing old songs; they should dance at my 


oor ; 
They should grind at the quern;—no need to marry;— 
O when will this marriage day be o’er ? 
“Had I buried, like Moirin, three mates already, 
I might say, ‘ Three husbands! then why not four ?’ 
But my hand is cold and my foot unsteady, 
Because I never was married before |" 


We had marked for extraction many pas- 


sages indicative of great imaginative and pic- | 


torial power, but our limits warn us to close. 
Let it suffice to say, that as compared even 
with the former performances of Mr. De Vere 
—full of promise and poetry as they admitted] 


were— Inisfail ” exhibits a marked advance | 


in the author’s. powers. 





GAULISH AND BRITISH COINS.* 


No one can doubt that a really sensible work 
n the ancient money of 
Gaul and Britain, the origin of many of the | 
unclassical names that occur frequently on | 
them, would satisfy a want, long experienced | 
by those who have devoted much time and 
thought to the collection and the deciphering 
of these early and curious relics; for no one 
who has really studied these monuments will 
question that there are many remains still to 
be discovered of that great Celtic population 
which, before the arrival of the Romans, had 
extended itself over a large portion of middle 
and northern France, and along the shore, at 
least, if not far into the interior, of the oppo- 
site land of England; yet, strange to say, such 
a work has never yet been fairly attempted. 
Though something has been done towards it 
by some of the accomplished numismatists of 
France, among whom we gladly. record the 
names of M. Duchalais and M. Lelewel, the 
subject has not been worked out, as we should 
wish to have seen it; and this, chiefly because 
few, if any of those who have been justly dis- 
tinguished as numismatists have, at the same 
time, had a thorough acquaintance with the 
existing dialects of the great Celtic family of 
languages. What is really wanted is a numis- 





* Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulis and British Coins. By Beale 
Poste. (J. R. Smith.) 








| unreasoning repetition of the strangest views 
| of these ultra-Celts, enforced, too, as they are 
in the volume before us, in a temper of mind 
| little enough likely to lead its r to 
| scientific conclusions. For the real student 
| will find little more than this in Mr. Poste’s 
| work, crammed as it is with a mass of crude, 
| undigested theories, nearly all of which depend 
_ on the slenderest amount of fact, while not a 
_ few are based on readings of inscriptions, long 
_ since rejected by all numismatists, as absolutely 
| worthless, Nor is this all: some instances 
‘occur, scattered up aad down through the vo- 
lume, of sheer blunders, while Mr. Poste oc- 
casionally discerns, on well-known coins, letters 
which no one else can see, or which are known, 
| from other specimens, to be symbols and not 
letters at all. What, indeed, the reader ma; 
| anticipate from the perusal of Mr. Poste's 
' book is rendered tolerably manifest from the 
' tone he adopts towards other and far greater 
writers who have had the misfortune to pre- 
| cede him. : ’ 
| "Thus, speaking of certain well-known his- 
torians, who have more or less followed Cam- 
den, he says :— 


“The chief endeavour of these has not been the 
| altum sapere, i.e, to dig down deep into the subject, 
but, on the contrary, to disturb the surface as little 
as possible, and to avoid entangling themselves in 
controversies on the true character of various events. 
I may mention a few among them, such as Speed, 
Carte, Hume, Henry, Turner, Lingard, Lappenberg, 
and Kemble. The labours of these, as a general cha- 
racteristic, have been of little benefit; indeed, they 
have frequently been of great disservice and detri- 
ment, in giving the weight of their names to crude, 
unfounded, and injudicious, though perhaps fashion- 
able, theories of the day. New information has 
chiefly been wanted, and misconceptions to be Te- 
moved ; but the advance of these and other similar 
writers, notwithstanding their number, has not been 
considerable.” 


| 
| 


On the other hand, he lavishes much praise 
on Baxter and Dr. Thackeray, neither of whom, 
we venture to think, deserves to be mentioned 
in the same page with such men as Henry or 
Kemble; while of the “ numismatic inquirers” 
—whose special province it would seem to be 
to work out the problems he has suggested for 
solution—and of whom some unquestionably, 
such as Lelewel, Duchalais, and Lagoy abroad, 
and Mr. Evans in our own country, have, in 
our judgment, done good service in the right 
direction,—he remarks ‘+ that they appear very 
frequently not to have understood and applied 
their own discoveries; they have not sufficicntly 
attended to Celtic nationality and the circum- 
stances under which the ancient British coins 
were struck and issued. They often endeavour 
to unlock the difficulties of a Celtic coinage 
with a Roman key, and sometimes, indeed, 
with a Greek key.” In other words, he dis- 
parages (though professing not to do so) the 
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researches Of the véry Wen Who have laboured stands for the definite article; or in imagining} i 


most diligently in| the investigation of these 
early coins, because they have, as a body, 


worked steadily.on the Baconian principle of | 


collecting facts, instead of enouncing vague 
hypotheses, and have declined to endorse with 
their authority the mythic narratives of the 
author of Ogygia, or even of The Annals of the 
Four Masters. We may add to this, that. of 
his own researches he speaks with a confidence 
anything but characteristic of a true man of 
science; as, for instance, where—alluding to 
one of his speculations—he says, “I give: my 
explanation of the legend com. F. after mature 
deliberation, well convinced as I am that no 
other explanation of it will ever be given wor- 
thy of the least attention :” and again, where, 
speoking of the opponents of another of. his 
eories, he remarks :— 


“But there is a reductio ad absurdum equally 
flagrant in supposing the word comanus or coMMIOs 
not titular, but the name of one ‘single individual 
person. For instance, we should have the same 
Commios father of three different kings in the south- 
east of Britain, and father‘of'a king im the same 
localities who-lived about a century after him, The 
argument, then, on the case, both affirmatively and 
negatively, is satisfactory and conclusive; and our 
future Lingards and Lappenbergs, Macaulays, 
Thackerays, and Kembles, will be bound to use the 
materials here provided for them if they mean to do 
justice to their subject”! 

So much for what any reader might antici- 
pate for himself on a casual glance through the 
pages of this volume. We now to 
mg out a few only of the instances wherein 

. Beale Poste sins equally against light and 
knowledge. 

_ To begin with his account of the inscrip- 
= on the py * henge he tells us that 

e names of the chiefs are ve eral: 

titular, or partially so. We Gist Welt thatne 
SANTONOS, ‘ Arivos the Santon ;’ ATISIOS RE- 
mos, ‘Atisios the Remian ;’ and when we meet 
with the inscription REX ADIETVANUS sOTi- 
ora, which is the monetary style of the King 
of the Sotiates, it is only one of the same class, 
though somewhat more dilated than usual. 
We have another which we set side by side 
with it, in a simple form, CANTORTX TVRONOs, 
i.c. ‘the Turone district king,’ and other in- 
stances.” Again, he states that KARNITOs, 
MURINO[S], MTUBINUS, mean respectively the 
chiefs of the Carnutes, Morini, and Mandubii; 
that a coin plainly enough reading ATEULA, 
ought to be read ar VLAT (to mean “the devo- 
tee of Vlat or Mars”); that ciInGEToRIx and 
VERCINGETORIX ought to be translated respec- 
tively “king” and “high king ;” that the 
names (on coins) of EPENOs, EPILOS, COMMIOS, 
&c., all mean “ chief ;” and that as svricos is 
“evidently taken from the ancient word swyd- 
dog, a ‘magistrate or officer,’ therefore, ‘ossv- 
TICOS RATVMACOS” signifies ‘the magistrate 
of Rotomagus,’ or Rouen—the o in ancient 
Celtic implying the definite article.” On all 
this, we observe that no one unwedded to the 
Celtic theory would see aught in such names 
a8 SANTONOS and REMOS, and the like, but the 
usual Greek termination os instead of the more 
usual Latin us; that all true deciphering of 
unknown inscriptions is at an end, if the stu- 
dent may change letters or their ordinary se- 
quence, as Mr. Poste does when he proposes to 
make an imaginary at VLAT out of the really 
existing ATEULA ; that there is literally no au- 
thority whatever for such translations as he 
suggests for the names CINGETORIX and VER- 
CINGETORIX ; and that such a combination as 
he imagines in the name ossvt1cos is not to 
be met with in the most barbarous dialect, even 
if he be correct in asserting that o in Celtic 


| Mr. Poste’s notions of etymolo 





svticos a'Grecized form of the Celtic swyddog. 
would be 
po rf amusing, did they not tend to make the 
study of numismatics ridiculous; but in the 
name of all definite philology, we protest 
inst such passages as the following, the like 
of which the reader will find abundantly in the 
volume before us. Thus, speaking of a coin of 
the Samnagetes, the inhabitants of a town de- 
pendent on Massilia, he translates the legend 
on it ACTIKO (i.e. Acrixo[s]), “‘ native magis- 
trate.” ‘* This,” he adds, 
“Ts clear, and from it we explain another coin of 
Gallia Narbonensis, inscribed Hromtaaos (Ducha- 
lais, p. 91, and Lelewel, p. 251) which is done in this 
way: AAOS (sic) aa. ‘race,’ as in’ Hermolaus, 
Donnilaus, &c., i.e. “of the race of Hermes,’ or ‘of the 
race of Donnus,’ &c. ‘Then we must understand 
that the Celtic H,i:e..x, is put for- the, Greek 0; 
and thus:we have H-romi-Aaos, that.is ‘the Roman 
magistrate,’ who inscribes his name, in:this instance, 
as the striker of the coin”! 

Assuredly, by such a , anything can 
be made to explain anything else! The de- 
cipherer has but to forget the ordinary mean- 
ing of Greek letters, to adopt.Celtic or Latin 
ones when he wants them, and to jumble them 
alltogether in a single word, and then the ex- 
planation or the translation he wishes comes 
out as neat as may be! 

In his handling of the coins of Britain, Mr. 
Poste displays the same qualities to which we 
have adverted in the case of those of Gaul, only 
as his range is considerably greater, his brilliant 
imagination has a wider field whereon to ex- 
ercise itself. Thus, in commenting on the 
well-known inscription in Lysons, ‘‘ DEO MARTI 
BELUTOCADRO,” he tells us that the last word 
is evidently BEL-AT-0-CADR, and ‘‘is to be in- 
terpreted as ‘the Lord, i.c. the Divinity, ac- 
customed to the dire onslaught of battle,’ or in 
other words Mars”—and this, because Bel, 
Baal, and Belinus, are evidently one and the 
same, and, ‘“‘as the name of any specific 
Divinity,” “is to be understood to signify, in 
the western parts of Europe, Apollo :” so, too, 
BELERICA (the presumed ancient form of 
Billericay in Essex) is to be written BEL-Y-RI- 
CAE, and means ‘‘ the sacred. temple. enclosure 
of Belinus or Apollo the king”—and BELERION, 
the ancient name of the ‘* Land’s-End,” is to 
assume the form of BEL-y-RION “ the land of 
Belinus the King.” We could indeed expect 
nothing better from a wyiter who declares that 
‘the identification of the Punic or Phcenician 
speeches in the Penulus of Plautus with the 
modern Irish, was one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of the eighteenth century!” and who 
asserts this Hibernian nonsense to be ‘‘ next 
in importance to that of the Nineveh marbles 
in the present century, or that of. the deci- 
pherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics !” 
(p. 144)—and who, while mourning over the 
fact that hostile criticism has demolished the 
pretensions of King Lucius to an authentic 
and still extant coinage, evidently believes 
from the bottom of his heart in “this ancient 
British King and Saint,” and in his mythical 
connection with the church of Coire in Swit- 
zerland (p. 12). 

When he comes to treat of the coins of 
Cunobeline, Mr. Poste tells us ‘‘ that he La- 
tinized so much, that some of his legends might 
almost pass for Latin; indeed, various of them 
are only reclaimed for the Celtic by one or two 
words of the reverse” (p. 25). These words 
are certain modifications, such as TASC, TASCI, 
rascio, &c., which he persists in translating 
‘“* Imperator,” ‘“‘ Chief or Commander,” and 
imagines to be connected with, if not derived 





from, taviseach, an Irish word of similar mean- 





ing. -He goes onto state that. when we meet 
with the common legend CUNOBELINI TASCIO- 
VANI F (the two former words being generally 
more or less contracted), we are to understand 
them as meaning ‘‘ the money of Cunobeline, 
the imperator, commander, or leader of the Fir- 
bolgi or Belge ;” and more than this, that 
such legends as TASCIO VER, TASCIO SEGO, 
TASCIO VRICON, &c., mean that the towns, 
represented more or less. by the second words, 
a to him as “ Imperator.” Now, in 
the first place, we have not the slightest rea- 
son, for supposing that Tascro has any con- 
nection with the sup Trish taoiseach, 
beyond a certain similarity of sound; se- 
condly, we think that any one meeting with 
such an inscription a8 CUNOBELIN. TASC. F, 
would naturally assume that it was in fact, 
what it looks most like, e be rendered TAsc. 
FILIUS, agreeably with the contemporary Av- 
GUSTUS DIVI. : ; thirdly, that Mr. Poste’s 
whole theory rests upon a single coin, on 
which all other numismatists, except himself, 

lainly enough read FIL, and not FIR; and, 
Fast , that, even if his reading be correct, it 
would be more sensible, in a solitary instance, 
to suspect an error of the engraver, than to 
construct a theory of wide range upon an in- 
dividual specimen. 

Moreover, we ‘are bound to express our en- 
tire dissent from the idea that F or, FIR can in 
any case be made to refer to the Firbolgi, or 

ge; for, in the first place, Cunobeline 
never reigned over any population who could 
reasonably be called Belgz, and, secondly, the 
supposition that Firbolgi and Belg are con- 
vertible terms, rests on’ one passage in the 
Annals of the Four Masters, or, rather, in Dr. 
O’Conor's' version ‘of the same work, which 
may or may not be confirmed by more com- 
petent Irish scholars. 

Having disposed of Cunobeline, ‘the Em- 
peror of the rg, Mr. Poste proceeds to 
discuss the coins of: his sons, three’ of whom— 
Adminius, Caractacus, and Togodubnus, (who, 
for some unintelligible reason, he supposes to 
be the same as Dubnovellaunos,) he asserts, 
struck money still extant. Of the first, he 
states that there are “‘ various types apparently 
reading AEDORIX, i.e. Aedd the King,” and 
one especial one, the legend of which is im- 
perfect, but appears ‘to have read [AEDP RI] 
x OLL, i. e. Aedd the sole King.” | ‘To this we 
have only to remark, that even if such a com- 
bination can be discovered, no living numis- 
matist but Mr. Poste would venture to give 
such a translation of it; while, with regard to 
supposed coins of Caractacus, Mr. Poste’s at- 
taibation rests on a simple misreading. ‘Thus, 
he finds certain coins reading EPAT or EPATI, 


_and, inserting a K, which no other eyes but 


his own have been able to detect, and which is 
really nothing more but the folds of the lion’s 
skin on the type, he reads KEPATI, which, of 
course, must be for vg er He ae = 

reeive the absurdity of supposing e 
set of the * Latinizing ” Cunobeline should 
strike coins with a legend in Greek letters, the 
necessity of the theory, no doubt, in his mind, 
making up for the paucity of the facts. 

Nor, indeed, is this all; for he speaks of an- 
other ‘ British type inscribed QvANGETH, that 
is Quanges or Cangi, an ancient state of the 
island, a reading which caused some difficulty 
a few years since.” We should think this ex- 
tremely probable, in that it is a pure concoc- 
tion of Mr. Poste’s too fertile imagination. 
The coin in question really reads ANTED, 4 
legend since completed from more perfect spe- 
cimens to ANTEDRIGU[S]. Mr. Poste adds to 
this gv, having mistaken the two legs of the 
horse on the reverse for letters; and thereby 
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\I_TASCLO- completes the barbarous word qvANr'xe— | happen to pass under the windows of the Queen's | part, needy adventurers, who only cared to 
S generally doubtless greatly to his own satisfaction. | apartments, and succeeded even in arousing his sus- enrich themselves at’ the expense of the ex- 
inderstand But, we have now probably selected enough | Pitions against a poor miserable idiot who presented  chequer, or Grandees; who were almost as im- 
pungpetibe, from Mr. Poste’s work to give our readers a | Snes Uae cemnes Ses — whew ie anon | becile as their: master)\While the soldiers, 
this, that 1 me % te iar Se so highly excited at. this circumstance, that if one | nr acy pecs win: pa Teen, 
CIO SEGO Vaile, ARG, OF the peo ° 1: aid eal he ' may judge by what he said, the man narrowly es- “age = j itors th pee ar 
he towns. likely to derive from its perusal ; else we might | caped summary punishment. The Camerera Mayor | WC a credit bap Si ‘sh 1 mito 
nd won ds. | call attention to many other passages in it | made so much of this affair to the Queen as to capture an appropriate, the panish minis- 
N " \ scarcely less curious than those, we have no- | oblige her to desire ‘the Marquis of Villars ‘to send | ters were quarrelling upon questions of pre- 
float 2 Ma ticed. We will only remark, in conclusion, | the wretched offender immediately out of the coun- | cedence in reference to foreign am ors. 
| in pint that numismatists will not estimate highly the | try on pain of death.” Fe ore a br the ere ya se 
| i i “ Ro- } vs. | the 0 vernment were so des 
taoiseach, Taare o sabia bs ta Couto The Emperor Charles V., and his son, Philip | and’so imuniinent teal they seemed to ednaler 
und ; ge- exhibiting mere mortals nt the circulating | Hl.,had destroyed every vestige of liberty in | ita waste of time to endeavour to relieve the 
eting with medium § and who declares that ‘Philip o Spain. An excessive prodigality og stand- country from its difficulties. The Duke of 
; TAs Macedon was the first monarch who introduced | img in the financial affairs of the kin had | Medina Celi, therefore, and his colleagues, 
$ in fact, his name on any coinage ;” while every scholar materially exhausted its resources. Tll-con- | after having deliberated for two whole days 
red TAsc. Will cast aside. seh equieehinis like contempt structed laws, and a still worse administration | on the probability of obtaining an exact report 
orary AU- the lneubrations ofan ‘Author ‘who coolly as. | Of them, had seriously impeded the progress.of | of the financial condition of the kingdom, gave 
Ir. Poste’s serts that * rascrovanTis ” (according to his | *8ticulture anid commerce; consequently, the | yp the affair as hopeless, because it would have 
coin, on theory, a Latinized Celtic word) is «the re- | Sovereign of the largest empire in the world | taken two years to put any project of reform 
t himself, ae ind roper participle of the present | found himself exposed in his internal govern- | into execution. They ere a matter of 
FIR; and, se and HE ih Loerie to the fuseantia ment and his external relations to all the in- | impossibility to keep their word, either with 
correct, it of the Latins.” ¥ dignities to which decayed grandeur is too often | the creditors or with the allies of the nation, 
’ instance, liable. t ‘ and they made use of the most absurd pretexts 
, than to He was obliged to refrain. from the usual | to justify their want of faith. Promises or 
ON an in- a . Sans 8 - 20 tae. Se, threats were the only coin available to the 
; culty of meeting expe journey Of | ministers of the crown; they were ready to 
88 OUr en- THE COURT OF SPAIN: IN THE only a few miles. The royal servants resigned | off.y everything rt és bess Aer wiiie, 
TR can in SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* their liveries, and abandoned a yee where | knowing too well by experience that they were 
irbolgi, or food was wanting in the racks of the horses, | not in a position either to accord or to enforce. 
unobeline Mr. WILLIAM SriRLina, the member for | on the tables of the dependants, and the gen- | Often, to avoid paying a just debt, they picked 
vho could Perthshire, who is well known for his valuable | tlemen attached to the Court. . quarrel with the previous certainty of having 
mdly, the collection of books on S$ antiquities, and : ts teh enn ignominious retreat. 
rare boa also by various works of his own, among others, | _“ The Queen had been for upwards of six months 
ve in the The Cloister Life of Charles V., has just pub- without pin money, and had no means of paying} «Por g year the Duke of Medina Celi had been 
or. i Dr lished the above-named curious Memoirs, which | even the debts incurred on her journey to Spain. | 9+ the head of affairs, under a young King who left 
SY ae he has dedicated to the members of the Philo- | At last an allowance of five hundred pistoles per everything to him, but no fruits were yet visible of 
k; which biblon Societ and of which he has. only month was allotted her, one-half of which went in | };, ted of the State, no reform of abuses, 
ore com-~ : ad h - ad conta hlie cirenlati gratuities and donations, such as were usually re- | 14 Jaws for the re-establishment of order.... A few 
Tinted a hundred coples for public circulation. | quired of the Queen of Spain. The sum was little | dove hefore the Prime Minister had been invested 
the Em- he Marquis of Villars, by whom the Memoirs | enough, considering that for six months she had with the responsibility of office, a notice had been 
oceeds to are written, was once or twice ambassador of | heen obliged to borrow money secretly to give away | published of the reduction to be made in copper 
| whomm— France at the Court of Spain. He was born, | to the Frenchwomen of her suite, and to feed some money ; it was a necessary measure, but applied in 
us, (who according to St. Simon, in 1618, and died in | favourite riding-horses which had accompanied her | .ch 9 manner that it only increased the evil. By 
pposes to 1698. I __ | from Franee. She was obliged to send back to their | this arrangement gold and silver coins lost half their 
> asserts These Memoirs convey a very ipstructive country some of her French dependants, ae sem value, and large sums were taken out of the country 
first, he lesson, proving, as they do, the utter and in- | too restless and dissatisfied to Accistom themselves | to the profit of foreigners. .... But the entire fall in 
ntl evitable prostration of a people under a pro- | % the solitude and the poverty of a residence in | copper which took place a few months after the in- 
= ae. longed despotism. Charles IT. had been a weak | Spain. Every officer was discharged from her ser- | stalment of the Duke of Medina Celi, completed 
ng,” and gir 3% get -woae i ined his | Vices even those whose permanent attendance had | the ryin which the reduction had begun. It was 
th is im- and sickly infant, and. when atjain 18 | been promised her at Burgos, and she was refused | 0:4 that Spain fifteen millions of crowns 
EDD RI] majority, in 1677, the queen-mother Maria | permission to retain a French surgeon who had pur- worth of this coin, and as the King neglected to 
o this we Anne of Austria, her confessor Father Nit- | chased his situation, and had followed the Queen at | fuifi| the promise which he had made at the time, 
b & obees hard, and her lover Valenzuela, continued to | his own expense. It had been a custom, never dis- | of giving private individuals who held it, the full 
¢ numis- rule the affairs of the State until the King’s | pensed with, for the King and Queen of Spain to | yaine of the metal, the large sums which were in 
to give natural brother, Don Juan, became prime mi- | spend a month at Aranjuez after Easter. These | circulation throughout the kingdom became a use- 
e a Aan nister. But the social and financial condition | journeys always took place statedly since the time | jess mass anda great loss to the King and to his sub- 
a as. of the country was at far too low an ebb for | of Philip IL. he present King, however, remained jects. The administrators of the public funds, who 
Tha him to effect its restoration. It was during | stationary at Madrid. The Ministers Px proud nr nothing but copper money, found them- 
Pep, the administration of Don Juan that the Mar- | the small-pox had broken out in the environs of | selves insolvent, and others were reduced to the same 
r EPATI, is of Villars arrived in Madrid, and began | At@0juez, and on this pretext the journey was} +... The whole kingdom was bankrupt. Bank- 
ayes but oT secs ee vat apvdag sei gan | abandoned; but the real cause was doubtless the | 6 were without money, without credit to enable 
which is his personal observations, which have been pre- | want of funds. As the King of Spain provides no | thom to honour their bills of exchange ; merchants 
he lion’s served in the present Memoir. establishment or equipages for his suite, they are | were without the means either of paying their own 
rhich, of The education of the King had been so neg- | put to an enormous expense when they travel. The | debts or of collecting what was due to them. It be- 
does not lected, that he was incapable of writing even | King was forced to content himself with going | came necessary to supply the whole body of mer- 
that. the an ordinary letter ; and he was ignorant of the | alone for three days to the Escurial to hunt wolves, | chants with letters of credit, first for four months 
: alioald names and the geographical position of many | accompanied only yew Prime Minister, a Secre- | nq then longer; but the extensions were useless, 
h of the large towns in his kingdom. The feeble | tary of State, an Equerry, a Gentleman of the | for as no money was forthcoming, commerce always 
ters, the character and intelligence of this monarch are | Chamber, and a Major Domo: the monks enter- | remained in the same t state. While fo- 
rime: here full rtrayed. One curious instance | tained him. On the second day of his arrival he | poioners were naturally taking metal out of the 
: cog Aten, ae <a jealousy of his young | received a letter from the Queen, who sent him a ps. ove ministers were for eight months deliberating 
s of an- i yA ings se hs icv wt " y ra = tolerably handsome diamond. In return for this upon what was to be done. Two very opposite re- 
rH, that Queen, whose hus tol vot by one or the | little act of gallantry he sent her a small golden | sits were to be seen occurring at the same time; 
y of the a jealousy which was excited not by ome & the casket, and a chaplet ornamented with dia- | an extraordinary dearth of money, and extravagant 
ifficulty other gallants of the Court, but by a miserable | jonds. He also wrote her a letter, in which he | Srices for food and merchandise: things went so far at 
tile tte French mendicant, on whom the Queen be- | informed her that the wind was very high, and that | ffadria that many persons first pawned and then 
concoc- stowed alms from the door of her carriage. he had killed six wolves.” sold their furniture in order to buy food. Foreigners 
ination. 3 She(the Duchessof Terranova, Camerera Mayor) | ‘The Elector of the small Duchy of Bran- | again came in and profited ; a peg erie re 
TED, ba imbued the mind of the King with © vit | gotvarg guiciouly sacl, Dear he. port | mars who wer oDiged to part with the pl 
age be almost beyond’ belief She eaatd ~ awaken |f Ostend, a vessel belonging to the royal | +, bao of their treasures. All these riches went 
adds to his jealousy of the merest Frenchman who might | 24VY of Spain, to remunerate himself for | out of the country without any remedy being ap- 
, of the debt due to him from that country. The plied to the existent evil.” 
thereby ee Oe ee ee - ministers who directed the affairs of this en- preter 
eet of iets th the foun Gari IL) Cfribeer) of Me | feebled bankrupt State were, for the most} The reader may well imagine the many cu- 
ey 
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rious facts to which such a state of things | and opportunities enough—especially if 
would be likely to give birth, amd as the Mar- | take into account the “ prizes for poems, essa: 
made notes for his own | 


quis of Villars 
personal use, and. not officially as Ambassador, 
numerous secret and circumstantial details are 
narrated with great naiveté, These Memoirs, 
moreover, form a work which fills a gap in the 
private history of the Court of Spain. The 
manuscript belongs to Mr. Stirling, who, in 
limiting the number of copies and dedicating 
the ae to the Philobiblon Society, of which 
he isa member, still preserves it as a biblio- 
graphical curiosity. 





UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS OF 
ENGLISH,* 


Tue study of common things has not as yet, 
it would appear, included the Queen’s En- 
glish. Hence the Royal Institution has sub- 
mitted to hear itself lectured upon its want 
of proficiency in this matter; and that erudite 

y has borne to be told that not only “the 
labouring classes” and the ‘rural ss aga 
but even the “ middle and‘upper ranks,” make 
such truculent onslaughts upon the vernacular 
that nothing more or less is required for the 
eradication of their malpractices than the ap- 
pointment of a University Professor of En- 


lish. 
, That Mr. D'Orsey’s little book is a sugges- 
tive one cannot be denied. If it be the fact 
that we are all of us the “ erring mortals ” he 
states us to be in pronunciation, style, in a 
word, in everything connected with our lan- 
guage and literature—for he does not exempt 
even the most popular orators and authors of 
the day—if, we say, this be really the fact, it 
is high time for us to bestir ourselves in order 
to correct so great a disgrace and evil. We 
cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe 
that ignorance upon these points is so general 
and crass among the ‘middle and upper 
classes” as Mr, D’Orsey asserts it. to be. We 
do not think that young men ‘‘ go up” to the 
Universities as a rule unable to spell and write 
from dictation, and in the case of those who do 
so, we hold that this arises either from the fault 
of their parents or the neglect of their teachers. 
With that portion of Mr. D’Orsey’s work 
which relates to “ early training” and “ pri- 
mary” and *‘ secondary” schools, therefore, we 
entirely agree. With regard to the first he asks, 
** Ts it not true that we generally consider any 
one good enough to look after the children? 
We seem to forget that the sounds of certain 
letters, the choice of words, the tone, the whole 
speech, may in early years be so thoroughly 
spoiled by some country hoyden as to set at 
— every endeavour to uproot the evil and 
implant the good.” In respect to our pri- 
mary schools, Mr. D’Orsey finds that ‘nearly 
all her Majesty’s Inspectors represent the pre- 
vailing methods of teaching our own language 
as faulty in the extreme ;” while in our mid- 
dle class schools, he remarks “ that English, 
though but superficially taught, is nominally a 
branch of study ;” and in the upper class, he 
says that “it is theoretically bm practically 
ignored.” Nevertheless, he does “ not forget 
the extremely valuable exercise in the general 
abr of language by constant translation 
from Greek and Latin authors into English, 
and by rendering portions of our great writers 
into the classic tongues.” Now, arguing from 
the premises above, we maintain that exercises 





* The Study of the English Language an Essential Part of a 
University Course. An Extension of a Lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Febraary 1, 1861. 
By Alexander J. D‘Orsey, B.D. (Bell and Daldy,) 
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s 
and declamations,” mentioned by Mr. D'Orsey” 
and the weekly or fortnightly themes and 
essays which are sent in and. looked over at 
our best schools—are generally given to young 
men before they go up to the Universities, If 
such instruction and such opportunities are 
not supplied to them, they certainly should be ; 
and we think it should no more be required 
that our Universities should employ a professor 
for teaching men the ordinary branches of an 
English education, than that they should haye 
a professor of Latin to teach the “as in pra- 
senti,” or of Greek to conjugate the verbs 


in pu. 

With regard to English Professorships in 
University College and King’s College in Lon- 
don, there perhaps they may be found desirable, 
from the fact of many of the students adopting 
a lower range, so to speak, of study ; whilst 
most of them are certainly younger than those 
who go to Oxford and Cambridge, and they 
thus in some degree fulfil the duties, if we may 
say so without offence, of a higher kind of 
school. So, also, in the Scotch and Irish Uni- 
versities, English—especially with respect to 
its pronunciation—may be looked wpon some- 
what in the light of a foreign language; and 
professorships are no doubt necessary, inas- 
much as in these cases it is as requisite to un- 
teach bad habits as it is to teach good ones; 
but we repeat, that. given such an amount of 
good early training and efficient school teach- 
ing, as should be supplied to every young man, 
an English Professorship for. the ordinary 
branches of an English education, is or should 
be, no ‘essential part of a University course.” 

We admit indeed that a thorough knowledge 
of our own langtage is as difficult as it is rare, 
but ‘we would ask whether the studies pursued 
at our English Universities do not especially 
fit a man, if anything will, for obtaining 
this? He may there study Latin, Greek, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, French, in fact every 
language from which our own is derived, and 
it will surely be his own fault if he does not, 
even in his leisure hours, make himself an 
‘“* English classic.” He has the materials at 
hand, and it only rests with himself to use 
them. In fact, even according to Mr, D’Orsey’s 
own admission, these are precisely the studies 
which give a man a thorough knowledge of 
English, and even an English schoolmaster, 
such as he indicates, should ‘himself be 


“Not simply a classical scholar, but a man of 
thorough education, completely imbued with large 
views of the philosophy of speech, and acquainted 
not only with those modern languages only which 
throw light on our own, but also, and chiefly, 
versed in ancient Teutonic and Scandinavian lore. 
He should be well read in our literature, especially 
from the Elizabethan period to recent times. He 
should write the clearest, chastest English, and 
teach his pupils to clothe their thoughts in terse, 
simple, and manly prose. His own spoken language 
must be plain and copious, free of affectation yet 
scrupulously correct, his written lectures so natu- 
rally read as to sound as if spoken, his extempo- 
raneous addresses so accurate in style as to seem 
precomposed.” 


Such a schoolmaster would indeed be a 
“ rara avis,” and Mr. D’Orsey does well to 
call him ideal. A fortiori, a University Pro- 
fessor should do not only all this, but 


“ Suggest courses of reading, and supply previous 
deficiencies by correcting errors in speech and writ- 
ing, drilling the future barrister or legislator in 
accurate and fluent oratory, and training the candi- 
date for the ministry not only to read the service in 
a distinct and impressive manner, but to compose 
and deliver sermons so as to instruct, delight, and 
edify the hearer.” 
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According to this view, then, the English 
Professor should be a teacher of elocution as 
well as a man more than ordinarily well versed 
in the historical and philological niceties of the 
language. And we must say that, in part at 
least, Mr. D’Orsey’s suggestions are well worthy 
of attention, although we much doubt their prac- 
ticability. With regard to M.P.s and barris- 
ters, we leave them to fight their own battles. 
If an “honourable member” fails to interest 
his audience, they are not compelled to listen 
to him; and if a barrister should be incapable 
of conducting his case so as to command the 
attention of the court, he is soon unpleasantly 
reminded ‘of the fact by the defection of his 
clients. With’ a clergyman, however, this 
is not the case. His congregation is forced 
to put up with him, whatever may be his de- 
fects of voice or delivery. Mr. D’Orsey sug- 
gests that, in order to remedy such defects, ‘a 
bishop.of each diocese might appoint the best 
elocutionist:among his clergy to give a course 
of clerical reading prior to each ordination ; or 
he might require every candidate to produce 
a certificate of his having attended some recog- 
nized lecturer, or professor in a college or uni- 
versity.” We cannot see, by the way, how this 
latter test would have the desired effect. “ He 
might further insist on proof of the candidate's 
proficiency in reading the Liturgy and Lessons, 
in sermon-writing, and in preaching, not only 
from a fully written discourse, but. from brief 
notes, memoriter, and extempore.” Now if such 
a method of proceeding should secure us good 
readers and preachers amongst the clergy, no 
one will rejoice at the result more than our- 
selves ; but the plan has already been tried by 
several bishops, and has failed. Let us, however, 
by all means have a teacher of elocution in our 
universities ; but we fear that he must not ex- 


pect any more success than those who ‘‘ train, 


gentlemen for the stage,” where, in proportion 
to one whose voice and ear fit him for a “star” 
there are twenty, ay, even. a hundred, who 
fail. Mr. D’Orsey further thinks there should 
be a “+ Government Lecturer on Education ;” 
and, lastly, ‘the organization of a chartered 
Board of Examiners, authorized to grant di- 
plomas or educational degrees, for the purpose 
of sending forth men to fill the gap that lies 
between the public school for the gentry and 
the hial school for the peasantry ; that is, 
to furnish certificated school-masters, for all 
grades of middle class schools, and thus extir- 
pate the race of unqualified teachers.” ‘To all 
which we devoutly say, Amen; let English 
be properly taught at schools, and there will 
be no need of a University Professor. Such 
gentlemen as have not received the advantages 
of a proper school education, may, no doubt, 
derive much benefit from attending the classes 
of Mr. D’Orsey, who is himself English lec- 
turer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and they will then perhaps not ‘‘ go down” in 
that state of ignorance in which it appears so 
many of them “go up.” In confirmation of 
his statements he appeals to college tutors, ex- 
aminers, bishops, chaplains, and the public, and 
we have no doubt that his assertions are in very 
many instances too true; but we assert that 
these deficiencies arise from the want of proper 
scholastic training, and hold that the Univer- 
sity is not the p to teach gentlemen the 
rudiments of the English tongue. 

On the whole, however, Mr. D’Orsey’s book 
is valuable as containing ‘aids to reflection 
upon the subject of which it treats. It cer- 
tainly shows us that English is not as yet pro- 
perly taught in our schools; that because it 1s 
the vernacular it does not receive that due at- 
tention and cultivation generally which it ought 
to receive; that it is of great importance that 
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able by man, and in the second place, that the only 
true doctrine'is that of self-renunciation. However, 
as we have said, we have not the opportunity at pre- 
sent of viewing’ Mr. Mill's emanation of Utilita- 
rianism in its entirety : but we have already perhaps 
indicated ‘its general bearing: We may add that 
the distinguishing characteristic of his Utilitarianism 
would seem to be that while previous upholders of 
the theory have dwelt upon the circumstantial ad- 
vantages of their list of pleasures, Mr. Mill points 
out not so much their circumstantial, as their intrin- 
sically pleasurable; consequences. For instance, they 
have shown that temperance is desirable as saving 
money, health, reputation. Mr. Mill, on the other 
hand, would base its desirability on the ground that 
its exercise‘ left room for higher kinds of pleasure 
than that which intemperance conferred. Both 
the name of the! writer, and the character of the 
contents, of this opening paper in Fraser, are so 





dazzling, that the other contents of the number are | 
thrown ‘into a somewhat dense shade. We may 
note, however, that A. K. H. B. contributes a paper | 
in his usual style,.“Concerning People of whom 
more might have been made.” it has nothing in it | 
to call for special comment. The article on “The | 
Sunday Question” will be read with much interest | 
by all who know the judicious liberality with which | 
such topics are always handled in the pages of 
Fraser, Yt contains a short.sketch of the history of 
Sunday-observance since the Reformation; after 
which, the writer offers some remarks on the present 
aspect of the subject. He desires neither “the laxity 
of the Continental Sunday, nor the severity of the 
Puritan Sabbath :” he does not believe “ that at the 
present moment legislative interference, unless to a 
very small extent, and’ in'very glaring cases, is pos- 
sible ; nor would it be desirable if it were.” On, 
the whole, the article deserves careful perusal. 


Blackwood. The October number of Blackwood 
opens with an able paper on the American question, 
under the suggestive heading of ‘“‘ Democracy Teach- 
ing by Example.” From a careful: analysis of the 





various discordant elements in the composition of 
the Union, the writer clearly shows that the present 


crisis is the natural growth of the conflicting inter- ! 
esis of the several component States; and finally 
comes to the conclusion that the system which must | many such instances do occur ; but the small hole is 


| 


race, and that thus the schism, notwithstanding its | sopher who made the large hole for the cat, and the 


replace the Union will be better calculated to call 
forth the higher national qualities of the American 


existing gloomy features, will be productive, ulti- 
mately, of good rather than evil. The moral he 
derives from the consideration of the question is 
peculiarly apposite, and teaches a valuable lesson to 
those politicians who seek to improve the condition 
of the old country by assimilating our institutions 
to those of America :—“ Our own agitators, in their 
clamour for reform, are descending towards universal 
suffrage, Universal ok means the government 
of anumerical majority—which means oppressiou— 
which means civil war. What civil war, even in its 
mildest form, means, we know from the Times cor- 
respondent, and most heartily do we, in concludin 
this article, echo his wish, ‘ God defend us from at 
law!” Meditations on Dyspepsia,” continued 
from the last number, is a humorous and clever 
article, embodying some sound practical advice on 
matters gastronomical. “Chronicles of Carlingford ; 
the Doctor’s Story,” is an excellent story, worthy 
of the palmiest days of Blackwood. “The Book 
Hunter's Club” is an interesting and gossiping 
paper, evidently from the same pen that contributed 
the article on the same subject in the July and Sep- 
tember numbers. Under the-head of “Social Sci- 
ence” we have a smart and graphic sketch of the 
doings of the British Association at Dublin. “Among 
the Lochs” strikes us as being somewhat prosy and 
spun out; the same may be said of the first instal- 
ment of “ Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne,” which 
concludes. the number. 


Dublin University. This is an unusually good 
number of the Dublin. The first instalment of 
“The House by the Churchyard; 2 Souvenir of 
Chapelizod,” a new serial tale of Irish life, is full of 
dash and humour, and promises to be exceedingly 
interesting, “'The Twin Curses in American So- 
ciety,” albeit a somewhat dogmatic article, has 





many. good points ;- slavery and Mormonism are, 


in the writer’s opinion, at the bottom of every form 
of “social evil” in America. “Salmon Fishing in 
the Canadian River Moisie” is a graphically-told 
angling reminiscence; the writer gives a marvel- 
lous account of the sport afforded: by the tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence.“ A Gossip on Eating,”—a 
lively and entertaining paper; the penultimate in- 
stalment of the clever * An Only Son,” ‘by the 
author of “ Artist and Craftsmam;” and “A :Stroll 
over Donnybrook Fair Green,” an amusing sketch 
of ‘the quondam glories of that renowned loca- 
lity, constitute the chief remaining features in the 
number, 


Cornhill. No.7 of the admirable “ Bird’s-eye 
Views of Society ” consists of a very fine and cha- 
racteristic: sketch of an auction-room, in which is 
proceeding a sale of pictures. The.various counte- 
nances of the crowd, of collectors, dealers, or idle 
loungers are felicitously hit off...There isa very 
valuable article on Physiognomy, which we might, 
without much risk, ascribe to the talented pen of 
Mr. G, H, Lewes; and. one of no great value, on a 
subject, of no; great interest, viz. the first German 
shooting match. Mary Howitt contributes a ballad, 
entitled “Barbara Fleming’s Fidelity,” which, what- 
ever its merits, has little of the old border ballad 
“ring” about it. “The Adventures of Philip on 
his way through the World” progress with in- 
creasing interest. “Agnes of Sorrento” progresses 
with interest notdiminished; and the “Struggles of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson” are carried on a stage, 
but without possessing any interest whatsoever. 
“Force” is an article which may be read; and the 
“ Herring Harvest” will convey much information, 
doubtless of great value to any who care to acquire 
it. “Bab Lambert” is an amusing story of a fat, 
good-hearted painter of middle age, whose soft and 
too susceptible heart becomes inflamed with the 
charms of a young and coquettish school-girl ; there 
is a good deal of humour in the sketch of the 

inter, and the tale is throughout pleasantly written. 

e would recall to the author's recollection that 
the fowl-house which he. speaks of as celebrated in 
story as possessing a large hole for the exit and en- 
trance of the hen, and a small and superfluous one 
for that of the chickens, isa mistake. Doubtless 


not superfluous, as any country housewife will show 
him ina single minute. The story is of the philo- 


small one for the kitten, and is popularly assigned, 
in common with many similar, to Sir Isaac Newton. 





Incorrectness in the details of a Joe Miller is not to 
be tolerated. On the whole, this number is by no | 
means the most amusing we have read of the Corn- | 
hill: it will yet repay perusal. | 

Art Journal, The first engraving in the Art) 
Journal for October consists of Sir David Wilkie’s | 
well-known but admirable picture, the “ Defence of 
Saragossa.” This is at once one of the best and the 
most familiar of Sir David's historical: pictures, This 
is followed by an engraving of Turner’s great pic- 
ture of ‘The Shipwreck,” from the National Gal- 
lery.. Those who are familiar with the original 
know it as one of Turner’s most powerful creations. 
The dark frowning sky above, the good ship tossed 
helpless and fast sinking in the leaden waves which 
are surging around her, the heavily laden. boats 
crowded with shivering distracted passengers, scarce 
safer where they are than in the sinking vessel they 
have just deserted, all these are painted with im- 
mense power, and are faithfully reproduced in this 
excellent engraving. The third engraving is of an 
“ Eece Homo,” one of the admirable heads of 
Christ: by Luis Morales. This is taken from the 
picture in the Louvre. In the letterpress we notice 
Mr. Thornbury continues his “'Turning-points in 
the Lives of Great Artists,” and there is a pleasant 
account of the so-called Cartes-de- Visite. 
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“DIE BLUME DER ERGEBUNG.” 
(From Riickert.) 
I am but a lowly flower, 
That in stiliness here must wait, 
Till thou comest within my bower, 
Be it early or be it late. 
Dost thou come as a sunbeam bright, 
My bosom shall open to thee; 
At thy glance I will smile with delight, 
And thy gleam shall remain with me. 
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gE 
Dost thou come in the dew and rain, | oceasion of the Great Exhibition. Thanks to the changes will-compel all the higher-priced papers 
I will catch thee within my cell; | co-operation of the National Association for the | either to come down to the penny, or devote them- 


| Promotion of Social Science, the steps taken hitherto 
have been completely successful, and the list of ad- 
herents already includes a considerable number of 
| persons eminent by position and for their philan- 
| thropic sentiments. A committee of organization 
| will be formed without delay, to fix the date and 
| programme of the mee*ing, of which notice will be 
" 3 | duly given. 
pry Sores AO wait | “The Committee will endeavour to turn to the 
: ; ’ ? | best account the resources which the Exhibition will 
bie <s roger ote > ee offer in a benevolent point of view, by ascertaining 
thas ses: x | what articles are most deserving of the attention of 
' the Congress, and by making every necessary ar- 
| rangement in order that the visits of inspection may 
| be both easy and productive of practical seco It 
is, however, necessary that the members themselves 
HILANTHRO ~ heb in thei ile the i 
INTERNATIONAL P PIC CON- | should do all in their power, that while the interests 
GRESS OF 1862. of commerce and luxury are fully provided for, 
We have been requested to give publicity to the , those of Christian charity may be adequately re- 
following communication :—It appears from papers Presented. «T have’ the be 
in French, of which abstracts are subjoined, that the , satay “TR fons F 
bee Session iter International Philanthropic ™ cethdith on tad Interne lene ‘ 
‘ongress is to be held in London next year, on the ~ Honorary Secreta y ad tnterim of thie Interna 
occasion of the Great Exhibition. Among the no- aT anh rte 
blemen and gentlemen who have expressed their | 
concurrence are, Lord Brougham and the Council of | 
the National Association for the Promotion of So- | 
cial Science, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl | 
Ducie, the Earl Fortescue, Lord Ebury, Lord Rayn- | beg meinacarttetr whorls uated 


ham, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., Sir Thomas , Now. that paper, duty free, has been this week in 


In my chalice thou shalt remain, 
And though small it may hold thee well. 


Or when lightly above my head, 

On the wings of the breeze thou’ st flown, 
I have bent me, and gently said, 

“ Sweet Spirit, I'm all thine own.” 


J. E. T. 

















Phillips, Alderman Mechi, Mr. Harry Chester, Mr. | 
Samuel Gurney, M.P., Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
Mr. Henry Roberts, Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., 
Mr. T. Twining, Dr, Sutherland, F.R.S., and Dr, 
Southwood Smith, F.R.S. 


Extract of Letter from Monsieur Ed. Ducpetiaux 
to 7. Twining, Esq. 

“My dear Friend,—In a recent interview with 
the Viscount de Melun, President of the Société 
d’Economie Charitable, of which I am one of the 
Vice-Presidents, we discussed the question of the 
next meeting of the Congrés International de Bien- 
faisance, which has held its three previous meetings, 
at Paris in 1855, at Brussels in 1856, and at Frank- 
fort in 1857. After mature deliberation, we think 
that the Fourth Session might be convened in 
London in 1862, on the occasion of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of the Products of Industry and 
Art of all Nations. But it is necessary that we 
should obtain the co-operation either of the National 


Association for the Promotion of Social Science, or | 


of a Special Committee of eminent and influential 
persons, animated by the same feelings as ourselves, 
and who would be disposed to act with us. 

“Be pleased, therefore, to communicate these 
lines to the persons you may deem best qualified to 
aid in carrying out this project. It is closely con- 
nected with the Exhibition, where amid the results 
of the industry of the civilized world, the condition 
of those who produce these results will most natu- 
rally rise to mind. Production assuredly is an ad- 
mirable thing, but the producer has also some claim 
to our attention and solicitude. This will not be 
denied in a country which stands foremost in the 
number and importance of its useful and charitable 
institutions. 

“Tf, as we hope, our project be entertained, it 
will only remain to take the steps necessary to carry 
it out. With this object, the Committee of the So- 
ciété d’Economie Charitable of Paris places itself 
at your disposal. If deemed necessary, it will send 
delegates to London, at any time specified, to. ar- 
range the mode of procedure, the constitution of 
the Committee entrusted with the organization of 


the hands of every newspaper reader, a short note 

| of the changes which in the metropolitan journals 
have either taken place, or are announced, will best 
record the results of the remission of the tax. 

In anticipation of the repeal of the paper duty, 
already for more than a year the readers of the 
Morning Star have had a better and a larger news- 
paper; and for the last few months, the tax having 
been doomed, the Morning Chronicle has been pub- 
lished fora penny. Most of the other changes may 
be said to be concurrent with the actual event. 
This week the Zimes was reduced to threepence, the 

| Morning Advertiser follows the example; and in 
| the provinces several dailies, like the Leeds Mercury, 
fall to a penny. The weekly papers alike make a 
| change. ‘The Sunday Times, the Weekly Times, 
| Lloy?s News, are reduced to a penny from two- 
| pence, and a rival in the Penny Newsman has ap- 
| peared ; and of literary papers the Athenceum is this 
| day issued at threepence. Several newspapers are 
| announced, of which the Weekly Ilustrated News, 
; one penny, will be produced of the same size and 
| character as the //lustrated Times, The sixpenny 
| illustrated Queen, a paper especially for ladies, may 
' be rather considered as a new speculation than as 
| connected with the repeal of the paper duties. 
| Another paper on a somewhat novel plan, to be 
| called Public Opinion, price twopence, will appear, 
'and promises to give all sides of every subject, a 
‘method which will probably demand a very wide 
sheet. This idea was for some time successfully 
| carried out by the Statesman, which, although it 
| died, was a very useful paper, with articles reprinted 
| frm the various leading journals, besides original 
| matter. There are two new weekly magazines: 
| the Quiver, a religious work with interesting stories 
| and biographies more scrupulously selected than 
| usual, is the largest yet published for the price; 
| whilst the Dublin Journal, with a tale by Carleton, 
| clever sketches, and good artistic illustrations and 
| initial letters, is the best, as regards paper and 
| quality of matter, of all the penny papers. Fun, a 
| comic weekly penny journal, is on good paper and 


| excellently printed ; and if the jokes and cuts are as 


good as they are promised to be (but are not, as yet) 


the Congress, the programme of its operations, the there will be nothing cheaper. Weunderstand that 


the time of meeting, &c. 
“ Believe me, &c., 
“ Ep, DucrEetiaux.” 





A circular, in the French language, of which the 
following is a translation, has been extensively cir- 
culated abroad :— 


| Mr. H. J. Byron, the author of the favourite Strand 


| burlesques, is the editor. 


The Sporting Life, bi-weekly, and the Sporting 


| Herald, doubtless find many penny purchasers who 


heretofore “ loafed” about public-houses to get a 
glance at Bell's Life, much information in which, 
these penny publications strive to anticipate; but as 


“Sir,—The Société d’Economie Charitable, of | a gentleman’s paper and an authority on sporting 
Paris, has entrusted to me the preliminary steps for | events the vigilance of Nunquam Dormio will doubt- 
convening the Fourth Session of the International | less always be appreciated. 


Philanthropic Congress, in London, in 1862, on the 


: itjenes: Ome. 


' Nothing is more certain than that the present 





selves to special interests either political, literary, 
scientific, or commercial. News must and will be 
purehasable at a cheap rate, and that of the best 
and earliest character; but papers which rather 
seek to influence opinion, have but to secure the 
best writers, to retain and increase their subscribers. 

The most marked feature, however, remains to be 
noticed, as the result of the remission of the Paper- 
duty; this is the issue of halfpenny papers and ma- 
gazines. In this the public must not be deluded : 
they do not get for a halfpenny as much as they 
have for some time had given them for a penny ; in 
fact, they only get just half as much—the quality is 
the same, the quantity just about half; indeed, 
some proprietors have simply divided the matter 
which went to make up a penny journal, and now 

ublish the sections under different halfpenny titles. 
The public are neither losers nor gainers by the 
metamorphose. The following list is of those we 
have seen:—The London and Country News and The 
Halfpenny Ledger, newspapers ; The Guide ; The 
London Herald ; The Welcome Guest, reduced from 
twopence, and the contents proportionately one- 
fourth; Zhe Halfpenny Journal; The Halfpenny 
Miscellany ; The Cottage Journal. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 





FLORENCE, September 28. 

Or course all our Florentine world, very much in- 
creased beyond its usual size, is talking and think- 
ing of nothing save the Exposition. Jurymen, 
who bustle about with some six inches of blue and 
silver ribbon, having the letter “G” for Giurato, 
on the breasts of their coats, and bundles of papers 
and note-books sticking out of their pockets, are the 
leading members of society for the nonce, And 
to “be like the time” my letter should take note 
only of the comparative merits of the artistic and 
industrial contributions of a hundred rival cities. 

But inasmuch as the show is not yet complete, 
although much has been done towards completing 
itsinee I last wrote, and every day still adds some 
feature of interest; I will leave the remarks I have 
yet to make on the most important contents of the 
building to a future occasion, for the sake of relat- 
ing a curious incident which has given rise toa 
project of much promise. 

ears ago, in the old time before 1848, which in 

Italy at the present day sounds very much like “In 
the days béfore the flood,”—in these far-distant days 
Signor Paolo Emiliano Giudici, who has since that 
time made himself a European reputation by his 
History of Italian Literature and his History of 
the Municipalities of Italy, and as the translator of 
Macaulay’s great work, had conceived the idea of 
an extended work on Michael Angelo, embodying 
a large number of important documents and inedited 
letters and other writings of the great Florentine, 
which he had had the good fortune to obtain access 
to. His own part of the work was in an almost 
completed state, when the ’48 and all the confusions 
and convulsions and troubles which it brought with 
it and after it, came upon Italy. In the disorder of 
that disastrous time, Signor Giudici by some means 
or other lost the materials for his proposed work, 
consisting of three considerable packets of papers, 
two of them being his own composition, and the 
other copies of the precious documents on which his 
work was founded. The Professor—he is Professor 
of Aisthetics in the “ Accademia delle Belle Arti” of 
Florence now, but was not so then—the Professor 
that was to be hereafter grieved over his loss, but 
never dreamed of recovering the papers. Mark, 
however, the “sweet uses” of tobacco-smoking! A 
few days ago, on going into the shop of one of the 
government dispensers of the shocking bad cigars,— 
which show that a constitutional government does 
things which it has no business to meddle with, 
quite as badly as a paternal despotism,—to procure 
his daily dose, the black sticks, which are here called 
cigars, were handed to him wrapped in a paper 
drawn from one of the long-lost bundles of his work 
on Michael Angelo. A few anxious inquiries shortly 





elicited the fact that the precious bundles had only 
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that very morning been brought on to the counter 
for use, and that they were still entire ; and the de- 
lighted Professor was able to carry off his strangely- 
recovered treasures at the price of the few pence 
which the tobacconist had paid for them per pound 
as waste-paper, Important papers are, we all know, 
very frequently found in the nick of time at trunk- 
makers’ and chandlers’ in the pages of novels, but 
here is a genuine instance of the occurrence in sober 
reality. 

The other bundle, containing the copies of the 
documents, was not forthcoming. But he very 


readily consoled himself for its loss, in rejoicing | publi 


over the rare good fortune that had befallen him ; 
since the other papers were recoverable from the 
— sources from which they had been originally 
taken. 

It is now proposed that the recovered work should 
be printed by our active and enterprising publisher, 
Le Monnier, in a style of great magnificence. The 
idea is to produce a folio volume, illustrated by 





photographs and facsimiles from the pictures, draw- 
ings, and writings of the immortal Florentine, as a 
specimen, seasonable at this time of industrial ri- 
valry, of what Florence can do in typography and 
its kindred arts, Such a volume would form a very 
appropriate and interesting memorial of the Florence 
Exposition of the sphiowal industry. 


All those remains and, memorials of the great | is on the ground between the feet of the Virgin 
artist which, as has been well known for many | Mother, whose lineaments are rather those of a 
years, existed in the ancestral house of the Buonar- | Juno, or Roman matron, than such as have been 
roti family in the Via Gnibellina, are now accessible | usually selected to embody the idea of the Virgin. 


to the public; and as the singular circumstances 


under which they have become so are not generally | by his own hand, a basso-rilievo of about two feet 
known, it may be interesting to English readers to long by some eighteen inches high. 


hear them. 








dvailed nothing towards recovering the treasure 
they had lost, they eventually adopted the more 
sensible one of entering into treaty for compromise 
with the heirs, And the result was, that by the sa- 
crifice of a considerable sum of money, they secured 
the museum; from that time, three or four years 
since, till a few days ago the public heard no more 
of its acquisition. But as it behoves Florence 
to display her every attraction on the great occasion 
of the Exposition, the Michael-Angelesque house 
and museum (for the house also made a part of the 
city’s. bargain) haye been recently opened to the 
ublic 


The whole, of the first floor, consisting of many 
rooms, is devoted to the purposes of this small but 
highly interesting and special museum. 

Several of the rooms contain merely a miscella- 
neous collection, accumulated by various members 
of the family, of morsels of art in very various 
kinds—Etrusean pottery and marbles, fragments of 
Greek and Roman marbles, Majolica and Robbia 
ware, pictures, &c. 

A long gallery, entirely filled by a series of pic- 
tures of various scenes of the great artist’s life by 
different painters, contains also a large oil-picture 
by him—a Virgin and Child and attendant Saints, 
in which the type of the Virgin and the composi- 
tion of the picture are singular. The Holy Child 


There is also in this room a Battle of the Giants 





divided into five or six separate prongs at the 


end. 

I strongly advise any visitor to the City of 
Flowers, to contrive to find an hour to devote to 
the house of “ Michel Agnolo,” in the “ Via Ghi- 
bellina.” 2 a. Ve i 


—_— 


DreEspeEn, September. 


Tw all Catholic churches on the Continent perfect 
liberty of action, on the part’of those who come to 
worship, is a feature so striking and so characteristic 
that any one who only occasionally is present there 
cannot fail to remark it. Whether there be service 
or not, persons of all ranks and of all ages are in- 
cessantly coming and going. They knecl at this 
altar or that, to pray ; they sit here or there, reading 
some appointed meditation. But even during the 
mass or the sermon, those who have heard a mass at 
a side altar leave the church while the priest is still 
officiating at the high altar; or others come in in 
the middle, kneel just where they find a vacant 
spot, and are in time to be present at an elevation 
of the host, There is no beadle to keep an eye on 
the children, no pew-opener to usher the standers- 
about toa place; no one, in short, to superintend 
and be answerable for due décorum being observed. 
For it is pre-supposed that whoever enters there 
will be decorous ; and as churches are built for the 
use of the community, these are left open early and 
late, in order that whoever fecls the want of com- 
munion with God, may be able to come thither and 
find strength or seek consolation. The absence of 
all formality in the congregation is, I say, so marked 





In the room called that of the Family History, 


in Catholic countries that a contrary state of things 
| would immediately strike one as something peculiar 


A few years ago the last lineal descendant of being filled with fresco-paintings of incidents in the | and extraordinary. In the church to which the 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti died in the house in} family history both before and after the time of 


which his great ancestor lived, and which has ever | Michael Angelo, there are several drawin 
since been in the possession of his descendants. The | all more or less interesting and worthy of 


old gentleman, who was for many years a Judge of 
one of the Florentine tribunals, and ultimately 
Minister of Justice under the late Government, was 
wont, very courteously, to show the Michael- 
Angelesque treasures and memorials, of which 
his house was a regular museum, to visitors in 
any way recommended to him ; but all applications 
for free permission to examine the large quantities 
of manuscripts were always met, during a long 
course of years, by the declaration, that he was 
himself preparing to publish a complete catalogue 
and account of them. The years ran on, however, 
a at length the old cavaliere died; leaving the 
ong- 
it,” beyond which it had in all probability never 
advanced. 

But on his death-bed the last of the Buonarroti, 
considering that the persons who were his natural 
heirs would assuredly value the museum of Michael- 
Angelesque memorials only for what they could be 
sold for, that they would all be dispersed, and the 
major ons of them in all probability lost to Flo- 
rence for ever, determined to prevent such an act of 
Vandalism ; so he executed a will bequeathing the 
whole collection of statues, pictures, drawings, pa- 
pers, &c., to the Communita—the corporation, as we 
should say—of Florence. 

Now the Tuscan law requires for the validity of 
a will that the public notary, who witnesses it, should 
be in the room in which the testator writes or dic- 
tates it during the whole of the time so occupied. 
But it so happened that, it being summer time and 
hot weather, the dying man complained of being 
much oppressed by the heat and by the number of 
persons in his chamber. There were a pair_of fold- 
ing doors opening into an adjoining room; these 
were thrown open, and the notary, thinking that on 
whichever side of the opening of these doors he 
might stand he was email in the presence of the 
testator, and anxious to comply with the dying 
man’s desire, stepped to the other side of the open 
doorway with others of those who were present. 

The will was duly executed, and the old Cavaliere 
died ; but the heirs having got hold of the fact of 
the notary having thus crossed the threshold of the 
doorway, put in an opposition to the will on that 

ground. The case was argued at length by some 
of the first advocates of Florence and was decided 
against the Communita; whereupon that sapient 
body put the notary into prison! But as this step 
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promised work in the stage of “thinking about | 


of his, 
e atten- 
tion of art-students, In a small cabinet at the back 
of the house, there are also a number of drawings 
by the hand of the master, of which two are espe- 
cially note-worthy : one, the first idea of the great 
work in the Sistine Chapel at Rome; the other, a 
highly finished and very beautiful head of Cleo- 


| patra, in red chalk. 


In a room called the Chapel. there is a very in- 
teresting Deposition from the Cross, in plaster, by 


“ Pieta,” basso-rilievo in marble, the treatment of 
which is peculiar and highly interesting ; and a de- 
sign on paper for the front of the still frontless 
church of San Lorenzo. 

The “Study” contains several of his models and 
first thoughts in clay and wax of the highest in- 


eighteen inches in height, supposed to be the first 
idea of the magnificent David in front of the “ Pa- 
lazzo della Signoria.” The arms are wanting. In 
this room, also, there are three autograph letters, in 
the well-known, strong, square hand-writing. One 
of them is signed, “ Michel Agnolo Buonarroti;” 
and is especially interesting as being a portion of 
the last letter he ever wrote, at more than ninety 
years old. He says in it, that as he has had some 
difficulty in writing it (though the writing has all 
the appearance of being wonderfully firm), he shall 
in future cause his letters to be written for him, and 
sign them himself. There are also several fragments 
of poetry of his autograph, one in huge red-chalk 
letters. 

But perhaps the most interesting bit of the whole 
exhibition is the little cabinet in which he used to 
work. It is very, very small, about seven feet long 
by not more than three and a half wide. There is 
just room for a wooden bench fixed against one of 
the longer walls, and a narrow wooden shelf-table 
in front of it. The space is so scarce, that a portion 
of this little table—some three or four inches of it— 
is made to fold up on a hinge, so as to facilitate the 
ingress and egress of the occupant from the seat. 
The little closet is lighted by a miniature window 
at one end of it, looking into the garden, The only 
memorial preserved in this queer little nook, con- 
sists of two of the great artist’s walking-sticks sus- 
pended on the wall. They are both exactly alike, 
of turned and polished walnut-wood, with « handle 








formed by a cross bit of the same, crutch-fashion, 
and furnished with a large and elaborate ferule, 


him, about one foot high by eight inches wide ; a | 


terest ; especially one charming figure in wax about | 


royal family go here this, however, is the case, and 
| there are attendant circumstances which to me are 
| not only disagreeable, but positively offensive. This 
| being what we should call “the royal chapel,” there 
| are two servants in royal livery in the body of the 
| church with long beadles’ maces, and these patrol 
' during the whole service without one moment's in- 
terruption. It seems to be the arrangement in this 
particular place of worship that a clear space or 
| pathway of a certain width must be kept between 
| the pillars of the aisles and the ends of the seats in 
‘the middle of the building, whilst the central 
part is to be kept free of all who may choose to 
stand. Now, though it is very well to keep the way 
clear leading to the steps of the Mansion House 
| when the Queen goes to visit the Lord Mayor, and 
to maintain a free passage at the entrance of the 
Palace when there is a drawing-room, still the ne- 
| cessity for such broad free way in different parts of 
a church where every one is standing quiet is, as it 
| would seem, less obvious, and consequently less in- 
telligible to the generality of persons. Hence, on 
a Sunday, as people enter the church, they take 
' their place in the side aisle, open their prayer-books, 
| and are at once occupied with their devotions. But 
| before they can have got through the first lines of 
| the prayer, one of the liveried attendants comes 
rushing—literally rushing—from the further end of 
the building up to some unfortunate last comer, 
and, waving his arm, makes the crowd fall back six 
inches, so that the line of pathway to be kept at 
that spot may be perfectly straight and unbroken. 
You fall back a step; for, seeing there is plenty of 
room for people to pass, having no notion of what 
Saxon pedantry is capable, you think that sufficient. 
But tlie official is of a different opinion. 

The line from column to column must be as 
straight as a clipped hedge; and if he sees but a 
shoulder or a toe {projecting beyond it, back you 
must still go, that the straight line may be pre- 
served. Many persons are not aware of this ridicu- 
lous requirement; others, occupied with their devo- 
tions, forget it, and in turning round or otherwise 
changing their position, overstep somewhat the ima- 

ined boundary line. As in so large a congregation 
this happens at every moment, the two men are 
running from place to place the whole time that 
divine service lasts, They look across from one end 
of the church to the other, to discover some non- 
observer of their law; they watch the new comer 
enter, and, with their eyes, follow him to the spot 
where he takes his stand, and remarking that by his 
presence he has broken the favourite straight line, 
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down they pounce upon him to make him change 
position, But at the instant that one delinquent is 
corrected, they perceive out yonder another offender, 
and off they hie to establish order in that quarter ; 
and so it goes on unceasingly till the congregation 

uits the church. You see the great silver mace 

ying about in all directions ; now it is going down 
that aisle at a rare rate ; then it is all of a sudden on 
the opposite side, and now it is at the doorway, on 
the watch for new victims. There is a continual 
bustle, continual movement, and rushing to and fro, 
It is more like being on a race-course immediately 
after the start, or when the horses are just coming 
in, than in a temple where people are assembled to 
worship. I have never yet, in any country, seen 
such unbefitting behaviour. 

In this church, too, the men are on one side and 
the women on the other. On Sunday a gentleman 
and his wife entered, and took a seat beside each 
other on a vacant bench, They were evidently fo- 
reigners, and I believe they were English people. 
Hardly had they begun their prayers, when the man 
with the mace was at the gentleman’s side, telling 
him something. But as he evidently did not under- 
stand the language, he took no heed, and fixed his 
attention on his book. The beadle then gave him a 
nudge with his elbow, and pointed to the other side 
of the church. But the stranger, imagining, I 
think, that the man was offering him a better place, 
nodded, and seemed to wish to make him under- 
stand he was quite satisfied to remain where he was. 
Not so the official, he continued talking and gesti- 
culating ; and at last the gentleman, losing patience 
at being thus interrupted in his devotions, signed to 
him to go and leave him in peace. But he of the 
mace was not thus to be got rid of. He kept on 
jogging the stranger’s elbow, and signing to him to 
move, The gentleman bore this for some time ; but 
at last human patience was exhausted, and, taking 
up his hat, quitted the church with his wife on his 
arm, 

The same pedantry shows itself in various ways; 
the same exaggerated importance attached to in- 
significant trifles, An incident most characteristic 
of the people here occurred to myself a few days 
ago, and is quite in keeping with the strictness of 
the above-mentioned beadles in maintaining an un- 
broken line among the standing part of one congre- 
gation. In passing the bridge over the Elbe, the 


. arrangement has been made that the comers keep 


on the pavement which is on one side, and the goers 
on the other. Not knowing this, I was strolling 
along on the wrong side, enjoying the view, when 
a passer from the other side ran across, evidently 
with the most friendly intent, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ What 
are you doing? Why, you are on the wrong side!” 
Tt was not the words, but the manner of utterance, 
which made the thing so supremely ridiculous, In 
his tone and expression, both of voice and counte- 
nance, there was alarm, as if some fearful tragedy 
were impending. He was evidently horrified at my 
thus shamelessly breaking, and calmly and delibe- 
rately too, a law that the whole city religiously re- 
spected. It was clear to me that. in his eyes 1 was 
committing an atrocity ; and as it is certain that he 
only gave me the warning from a kindly feeling, I 
only wonder that he did not seize my arm, and drag 
me quickly across, in order to save me from the con- 
sequences of having broken so vitally important a 
regulation, 

Being in the picture gallery, and finding it rather 
warm, I took off my paletét and carried it on my 
arm. But this was not permitted. 1 was obliged 
either to put it on again or leave the gallery. There 
may be some good reason for this, though I do not 
see the drift of the rule. 

The difference in religion. between the sovereign 
and the people is the cause of a want of sympathy 
between the two. Indeed, it is something more 
than this ; for there is anything but a kindly feeling 
on the part of the Dresdeners towards the royal 
family, They take no notice of them when the 
pass as they drive through the streets; not an indi- 
vidual touches his hat to the King or Queen, and 
as little attention is paid to either as to the brewer 
who drives by seated on his dray. ‘The people dis- 
like them, and they openly show their dislike, And 
yet both King and Queen are simple in their man- 
ners, and amiable in their behaviour. The estrange- 
ment is caused, I believe, entirely by the circum- 


‘ savage state. Of necklaces there is a large collec- 





stance of a difference of creed; and it certainly is 
unfortunate when this exists, 

Bnt I will now turn to a subject far more inter- 
esting, and which at all events is more pleasing, 
inasmuch as all polemical matter is foreign to it. 
The collection to which I am about to allude will 
be unknown to most travellers, as it was until 
lately to myself; but I am sure that any one who 
feels an interest in such things will be as cour- 
teously received, and be shown all the curious ob- 
jects here brought together from the very ends of 
the earth, as readily as I was. The museum in 
question has been formed by Professor Klemm, and 
is intended to illustrate the progress of civilization 
as shown in the development of the utensils, dress, 
and ornaments among different people. But the 
principal intention of the collector was, I believe, 
to prove that originally every instrument, as well as 
every article used as an adornment, was copied from 
nature, from some natural production; or, rather, | 
that the thing itself having ime already formed— — 
ready made, as it were, by nature herself—man, as 
yet rude and uncultivated; took the natural product 
and bay be it for the purpose to which it seemed | 
especially adapted. It will, without doubt, often- | 
times have struck the careful observer, that the form | 
of many an object to be found in our households is 
very like some bone. of an animal, a gnarled vege- 
table growth, the rounded pebble, or sharp-edged 
flint. But he will hardly have examined further 
into the matter, and have followed out the sugges- 
tion that nature seemed to have given him. He will | 
rather have looked on the circumstance as a chance | 
incident, and not have searched in various direc- | 
tions to discover if anything like a law were to be | 
discerned, showing a distinctly traceable connection 
between the original object and its counterpart. 
This, however, is just what Professor Klemm has 
done. He has got together from all quarters of the 
globe natural productions resembling tools and in- | 
struments and ornaments formed by the ingenuity | 





of man. _ There are knives formed of long b/ades of | 


flint, and other hatchet-like pieces of the same 
stone, which, in both instances, are as like the 
modern manufactured instrument as is well possible. 
In support of the theory above alluded to, that the 
first hint for arms, instruments, &c., was invariably 
taken from nature herself, there is, among many 
other curious specimens, part of the fibrous root of 
a tree, which having twined round and held fast a 
pointed stone, has thus formed something like a 
small battle-axe. Others again have a knot at each 
extremity of a piece, of tough, fibrous wood, pre- 
senting a perfect so-called self-defender, exactly as 
we buy it in the shops. Again, there is a collec- 
tion of drinking-cups brought together from every 
corner of the habitable globe, from those made of the 
tind or shell of fruits up to the porcelain ware of the 
modern tea-table. And, indeed, it is often curious 
to observe in how small a degree the shape of some 
article manufactured by a civilized European na- 
tion differs from the utensil employed for a similar 
purpose, made perhaps by some tribe in a primitive 


tion. There are some formed of round berries strung 
together ; others, of longer pieces of the hard shin- 
ing stalks of certain grasses, exact counterparts of 
the glass beads made at this day at Venice. Again, 
it is curious to see how the manufactures of 
Europe have found their way into the households 
of the Indian or the South Sea Islander; and how 
the most prized valuable of the chief or the chief- 
tain’s wife is found on examination to be some 
trumpery or fragment of metal or painted earthen- 
ware which no European would take the trouble to 
pick up. Thus a principal part of a potent talis- 
man obtained from an American tribe was neither 
more nor less than the ferule of an old umbrella. 
Among,the woven and painted garments many are 
magnificent. There are dresses of tribes and people 
without end; some of course wholly different from 
each other, others very like except in material. In- 
deed, as a Comparative Museum, if I may use the 
term, it is interesting in the highest degree. And 
as we compare the appliances of the civilized 
European and our savage, so too we may trace a 
resemblance between the devices employed by both 
for marking distinction and imparting honour. 
Thus we see the feathered head-dress of the savage 





glass button of the Chinese mandarin in the metal 
uttons of the gentleman of the chamber; the 
necklace of lions’ teeth or bones of the brave. hunter 
or warrior in the collar of knighthood and of per- 
sons in authority. The untamed lion’s hide or the 
beautifully prepared buffalo robe we find in a modi- 
fied form in the coronation robes of our kings, and 
in the mantle of our English dukes. 

But it is unnecessary to specify further. Who- 
ever visits the collection will trace similar resem- 
blances, and it is much more pleasant to make such 
prone oneself than to be helped to them by 
another. 





SCIENCE. 

On the Phenomena which may be traced.to the 
presence of a Medium pervading Space. By 
Daniel Vaughan. (Philosophical Magazine, 
Supplement, June, 1861.) 

FIRST NOTICE, 

Amonesr the most curious and widely-spread 

of the hypotheses which have floated down to 


‘us from the early days of Natural Philosophy, 


none is more remarkable than that which car- 
ries with it the idea of the existence of a per- 
yading medium, or /Ether, extending from 
world to world and from sun to sun, filling the 
whole universe and connecting its varied parts 
with one tie, ‘t indissolubly bound.” 

It would be difficult to trace the origin of 
the hypothesis we have named, even were the 
writings of those philosophers, such as Empe- 
docles, who espoused this belief, perfect in our 
hands. For how far back soever we turn, we 
discover some evidences direct or indirect of 
the conception. ‘The hypothesis itself may be 
traced, by the word which typifies it, back to 
Phoenician speech. Airth, the sun, and Ur, 
fire—such the origin, or at least one origin, of 
the term. It may be followed to the ai@np 
of the Ionic philosophy of Anaxagoras and 
Empedocies, 9 as Humboldt remarks, sepa- 
rated this Ether altogether from the actual 
denser and vapour-charged air (dnp) which 
surrounds the earth and probably extends as 
far as the moon, and defined it the fiery, 
brightly beaming pure air of great subtlety 
and of eternal serenity. It may be traced yet 
again in the AkAsa of. the philosophers of an- 
cient India, the luminous and the shining, the 
ethereal essence pervading and filling the uni- 
verse. It may be traced in the rvedua of Hip- 
pocrates, who makes it, as a universalspirit, fill 
all the universe, guiding the sun, moon, and 
stars in their courses, causing winter and 
summer, giving life to men and all animals, 
governing motion, determining growth, and 
superintending life altogether, by laws immut- 
able as fate. 

The hypothesis may be traced again in my- 
thology, and in various religious forms and 
phases of thought common to different periods 
and to different nations. The Egyptians per- 
sonified in the celestial Zther him who was in 
later days better known as Jove. 

The idea may be traced in like manner 
through poetry and poetical similes, for poetry 
is natural philosophy transformed into art. 
Thus Virgil, singing 

“'Pum Pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Ether 
Conjugis in gremium lete descendit et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore foetus,” 
gives to the omnipotent Father himself figura- 
tive expression from the surrounding zthereal 
air; while under the term “ the music of the 
spheres ” we have embodied over and over 
again the idea of a vibrating medium through 
which the chasing worlds make music in their 





chief repeated in the Prince of Wales’s plume ; the 





course or sing together. Who, as this subject 
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is touched, does not recall the Miltonic trumpet 
verse— 
“Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow ;” 
or the gentler whisperings of the lover of the 
Jewish maiden— sone: 
“ Sit, Jessica, look how, the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest star, 'mongst all which 
thou bebold’st, 
Bat injits motion like.an angel sings, 
Still quiring to. the young eyed cherubim.” 

It may be urged, it’ has been: urged, that 
these mythical conceptions ofan /Ether in 
space are not to be with the idea of 
a physical agency filling the interspaces’ of 
worlds, ag conceived in the t day. Hum- 
boldt, specially draws attention to this point, 
where, observing on thereasonings of Empedocles 
and Aristotle, he says, ‘‘ Considered as a me; 
dium filling the regions of space, the sther of 
Empedocles presents no other analogies, except 
ing those of subtletyand tenuity, with ether, by 
whose vibrations modern physicists. have suc- 
ceeded so happily in explaining on purely ma- 
thematical principle: the propagation of light, 
with all its properties of double refraction, 
polarization, and interference.” 

‘The natural philosophy of Aristotle teaches, 
that, the zthereal substance penetrates all the 
living organisms of the earth, both plants.and 
animals; that it becomes in these the principle 
of vital heat, the very germ of a, psychical 
principle, which, uninfluenced by the body, 
stimulates men to independent activity. These 
visionary opinions draw down sether from the 
higher regions of space to the terrestrial sphere, 
and represent it as a highly rarified substance, 
constantly penetrating through the atmosphere 
and through solid bodies : prone similarly 
to the vibrating light-ether of Huygens, Hooke, 
and modern physicists. But what especially 
distinguished the old Ionic from the modern | 
hypothesis of zther, is the original assumption | 

luminosity—a view, however, not entirely | 
advocated by Aristotle. The upper fire-air of | 
Empedocles is expressly termed brightly radi- 
ating, and is said to be seen by the inhabitants | 
of the earth, in certain phenomena, gleaming | 
brightly through fissures and chasms which | 
occur in the firmament. 

Notwithstanding. the high authority from | 
which the above opinion, respecting the ancient _ 
and modern views of gether, is derived, we do. | 
not think it would demand a very laborious , 
task to demonstrate that the difference tried 
to be established is one rather of words than of | 
principles. The connection of light or of In- | 
minosity with ether is a pardonable error in | 
men who looked, as many of our later philo- 
sophers also haye looked, on light as a sub- | 
stantive thing, rather than as a series of vibra- 
tions made through an ethereal medium. Our 
own impression certainly is, that the, ancient 
philosophers did distinctly comprehend, under 
the term ether, the same agency as that which 
we comprehend now under that term. It is 
necessary in this matter to te the truly 
philosophical from the pecllo = sihildesphice) 
readings of the ancients. It is necessary, in 
order to see the simple view which the Ionic 
philosophy propounded, to tear away the veil 
of religious obscurity with which after-writers 
ics gg the question ; and these acts accom- 
plished, we discern nothing more nor less than 
the hypothesis of the existence of a subtle 
medium, which, differing from the ordinary 
atmosphere penetrating it, penetrated the 
atoms of all ies great and small, and ex- 





| water might, fill is, 





tending from the substances on the planet, 
interspersed itself into the planetary spheres, 


separating them, as it were, by its diffusibility, 
but: connecting them by its presence. 

Ina word, it:would be as unfair to convict 
the present generation of ignorant reasoning 
respecting the sether of space, because certain 
of our poets, in converting science into art 
according to their method, have given read- 
ings, figurative and dreamy, of the ** medium” 
of the physicists, as it is to condemn the an- 
cient. philosopher, because, in the mouth of 
contemporary or succeeding writers of poetic 
turn -and,fire, his, facts. were woyen into ec- 
stasies, and. his ideas into dreams. 

Suflice it: to say, that in every phase of learn- 
ing from’ the early ‘periods to, which we have 
referred, the hypothesis never entirely left the 
minds'of ‘men. The hypothesis, in’ its purely 
philosophical sense, nay be said to have been 
revived by Sir Isaac Newton, who has been 


accused in respect to this revival of an incon- | 


sistency of argument, and of self-contradiction. 
Tt has been urged that, the whole theory of the 
Principia was based on. the assumption of the 
vacuum of space, and; no one can deny that 
this fact’ is sustainable asa fact. But, it is 
urged also that Newton, in ——— to this 
vacuum hypothesis, himself p in the re- 
gions of space not one substantive agency, but 
actually two—viz. light, which he conceived to 
be perpetually flowing from the sun and fixed 
stars, and wether, which he must have con- 
sidered as an agent separable from, and dif- 
ferent to, light. 

Respecting the first of: these statements, it 
must, be conceded that, granting Newton be- 


lieved in the actual substantiality of light, the | 
inconsistency of his arguments in regard. tothe | 


vacuum of space must be admitted of necessity ; 
but we have ourselves a difficulty in accepting 
that he did believe in light as substance, ac- 
cording to the sense of that term, 7.¢. ‘as signi- 


fying a body which would fill a vacuum as | 
In regard to the idea of | 


an ther, however, we are forced to admit the 


possibility of a more distinct inconsistency of | mark 


reasoning. . We can have no doubt that New- 


ton, in his later works, and particularly in his | 


letter to Boyle, ignored the’ idea of a vacuum 
in 
sicists, and recognised, to use his own expres- 
sions and definitions, the existence of ‘an ex- 
ceedingly subtle and elastic ethereal substance, 


which is diffused through all places, fills the | 


pores. of gross bodies and forms a large consti- 


tuent of their bulk or volume,” ‘‘which is the | 
cause of cohesion, capillary attraction, and of | 


the force by which menstruums pervade and 
dissolve solid bodies,” and as an agent also 
which, diffused into and through the atmo- 
sphere, pervades the particles of all bodies, 
which particles are ‘* separated and kept at a 
distance from one another by the same active 
principle "—zether. 

We opine, further, that these definitions of 
our immortal countryman haye directly from 
his own time been received and acknowledged 
as. superseding any hypothesis respecting a ya- 
cuum. of space ; we believe. that him the 


idea of an all-pervading physical sther has ' 


descended more decisively to us, and that, 
without his sanction of the ancient thought, 


many truths of comparatively modern date | be 


would have been left unknown. In our own 
pe in this hour, the hypothesis of the super- 
nal gether, and the many ideas which issue 
from that hypothesis, have become of deep 
interest to the philosophical, and through the 
philosophical to the general public. We may 
therefore, after the brief glance above. taken of 
the history of the hypothesis, turn to the 
modern expression of belief. We may ask, 


what evidence still supports the speculation 


space as perfectly as any of the ancient phy- | 
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of an ether in space? We may ask, what is 
known, or we had better said, what is thought, 
in regard to the nature:and physical characters 
of a medium, such as has been suggested? We 
may inquire, lastly, what are its supposed uses 
and intentions as a part (granting its exist- 
ence) of the universe of the Supreme ? 

Tn reply to the first of these queries, it is to 
be observed, that the idea of a pervading me- 
dium ‘in space’ rests primarily on the feeling, 
almost innate, that there can be no such thing 
asa vacuum in the regions: of ‘the universe. 
This sentiment expresses itself in vague term 
truly, but yet in a term not easily replaced, 
when we say with the ancient thinker, ‘* Na- 
| ture'abhors'a vacuum?” . Allour ideas; all our 
appreciation’ of the” forces of nature, of the 
travelling of the heavenly bodies in their or- 
bits, of the transition of heat and light from 
suns to worlds, and of the reflection of light 
from opaque bodies, tend to the conception 
that there must bean intervening medium be- 
tween’ the luminous body and the body: illu- 
mined. If we regard heat and light themselves 
as‘ direet emanations, or only one of them as 
‘an emanation, the other bemg a. derivative, 
even ‘then we destroy the idea of a ‘vacuum, 
and making the emanation a substantive thing, 
transform it’ for the occasion into the ether or 
pervading ‘agent. In fact, we cannot divest 
the mind of the idea: it is there, one of those 
innate thoughts which are rarely discovered to 
be wrong, and which often take the lead and 
form the-very groundwork of philosophical in- 
duction. | But certain other views, more’ dis- 
tinctly pliysical in kind, are now ‘presented to 
us. ‘The speculation bearing on the radiation 
| of ‘heat from the atmosphere on its extreme 
| surface, isone of these: ‘The argument that 
| if luminous bodies, ‘such as the sun’ and fixed 
| Stars, ‘not’ only give forth ‘light, but that if 
such light permeated space in its original in- 
tensity then there would be a universal equa- 
lity of light in lieu of the dark spaces which 
the firmament; this argument is: again 
| strongly corroborative of the existence of a 
universal distributing and, we may almost say, 
| resisting medium. 

Again; ‘the theory of Young that light con+ 
sists in a vibration of the zther with which 
_all space is présumed to be filled, has led more 
_ powerfully than any previous argument to the 
adoption of the ether hypothesis. It has, in- 
| deed, been assumed that the undulatory theory 
of light is so perfect as a theoretical ‘proposi- 
tion, that all the facts respecting the pheno- 
mena of light'are reducible by it to mathema- 
tical: precision ; «and ‘although ‘this. view has 
been, and to a certain extent ‘successfully, 
combated, it has nevertheless: made its way, 
it is now accepted as an article of faith held 
by thousands, and based upon it alone, that 
an elastic and refined medium, yet sufficiently 
| substantive as to be thrown into waves and 
undulations, occupies the interspaces of worlds 
and fills the firmament. 

Later still, the fact first. made known by 
Encke; that’ those erratic bodies known as co- 
mets may have their courses arrested in space, 
rand, as it would seem, may, irrespectively of 
the influences of the attractions of the planets, 
e, we had almost said, to strike a new 
orbit, certainly a modified orbit, in the skies, 
—this fact, we say, has ap to many to 
transform a plausible theory into a demonstra- 
tion, and to prove that there is to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, especially to those 
which possess least massiveness, a resisting 
element, which arrests them in their course, 
and which, consequently, must be universally 
distributed. ‘True it is that here again a diffi- 
culty has been raised, and that an argument 
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has been offered to the effect, that fhe comet- 
resisting ether is not the saine as the vibrating 
wether through which light is exhibited ; but 
this refinement of philosophy has not to any 
degree modified the general view, nor even 
assumed to modify that view to the extent of 
destroying the theory of an intervening men- 
struum. 

Lastly, within these few months we have 
obtained another argument in fayour of the 
wether of space, in the labours of Mr. Daniel 
Vaughan, of Cincinnati, the. title of, whose 
learned paper we have placed at the head of 
this: article. We shall endeavour in the sequel 
to condense the new view which Mr. Vaughan 
has here put forth. 

In reasoning on the question whether a me- 
dium pervades space, Mr, Vaughan | argues 
“that if the permanent change which seems 
to have been detected in. the revolution of 
Encke’s comet be not sufficient. to establish 
the doctrine of a space-pervading zther, it 
may afford reasonable motives, for examining 
other indications of the impediments of such 
a fluid to celestial motion. The. direct infor- 
mation which: can! be obtained. on this) subject 
is at present very, limited and uncertain... The 
approximate investigations hitherto: given by 
mathematicians of the cause of the perturba- 
tions of the planets, necessarily overlook many 
slight effects of: their mutual) attraction ; and 
we are thus prevented from discovering the 
unperiodical changes, which. a small resistance 
to their movements might oceasion., In addi- 
tion to this.we are incommoded by the. want 
of observations made during very long periods 
of time; for they are as. necessary|in tracing 
the course of remote physical events, a8 an 
extensive base-line is in determining the dis- 
tances of the fixed stars. But by investigating 
the necessary consequence of a. resisting me- 
dium, and testing'the result by a! comparison 
with observed facts, we may be. enabled. to 
base our conclusions respecting this important 
question on evidence no less satisfactory than 
that which has. already served to establish 
many of the received doctrines of physical 
seience. 

As there has prevailed amongst some astro- 
nomers an impression, not wholly unfounded, 
in regard to a modification which the sun’s 
attractive power is rece to’ experience 
from the emission of his light, Mr. Vaughan 
considers it desirable, in. discussing the ques- 
tion of the influence of a pervading force on 
bodies in motion, to give special attention to 
cases in which the central body round which 
the moveable bodies, revolve, is. not luminous. 
Certain phenomena, observed in the secondary 
systems and in the dark. systems of space, 
afford, he thinks, evidence not vitiated by 
any effects which light might be expected to 
produce. 

Having set forth this proposition, Mr. 
Vaughan, turning his attention in the first 
instance to secondary systems, urges, that a 
satellite impeded by the resistance of a medium, 
would, by an imperceptibly slow diminution 
of its orbit, be finally introduced into the. re- 
gion of instability, where its dismemberment 
would be inevitable, and where it must be 
transformed into a ring, similar in all respects 
to the rings of Saturn. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


[We this week conclude our selection of the 
most remarkable papers read at the Manchester 
Meeting. } 

Mr. J. T. Hamaack, B.S.S., “On the General 


rs ESI 


dom,” .- 





Results bf the Recent Céisus of the Uilited King- 

(Section...of Statistical _ and Economic 
Science.) He referred to the Census as the most 
important statistical inquiry undertaken by the 
Government of this country, and not less valuable 
in its scientific bearings than of general interest as 
supplying a measure of the growth and stature of 
the nation. An operation of such magnitude re- 
quired a complete organization to carry it success- 
fully inte effect. In England 30,800 enumerators 
were employed, besides 2,800 other local officers ; 
in Scotland there were 8,075 enumerators ; and in 
Ireland 5,280, these last being exclusively men of 
the constabulary and police force. With the super- 
intending officers the total number of persons em- 
ployed locally in the United Kingdom was 48,730. 
All these persons were furnished with printed in- 
structions from the central authorities, and the enu- 
merators received a sufficient supply of “ household 
schedules ” to admit of one being left .with every, 
head of a family in the kingdom. The printed 
forms and papers sent. from the central office 
in London. alone, weighted forty-five tons. In 
England the heads of. inquiry were the same as in 
1851 (omitting the voluntary returns on education 
and religious worship); in Scotland,‘in addition to 
the other subjects, the number of “windowed rooms” 
and the number of children attending school were to 
be inquired into’; and in’ Ireland, besides the usual 
information as to houses and persons, the educa- 
tional status of ‘the people; their religious profes- 
sions, the number of deaths, and other details con- 
nected: with vital statistics were included., These 
last items would have been, unnecessary were not 
Treland still the only part of civilized Europe not 
possessing a complete system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. The writer then adverted to 
the want of symmetry in the population statistics of 


the United Kingdom. Homogeneous facts were | 


given to the public in different forms, so as to defy 
any attempt to arrive’ at general results for the 
whole country; the returns of the occupations of 
the ‘people and of their civil or conjugal condition 
were conspicnous examples of a want of ity 
in the; tables for Great Britain and Ireland. London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin contributed fragments of 
our population statistics, but it was nobody’s busi- 
ness. to collect. these disjecta membra and combine 
them into a,co-ordinate whole. This system was 
not creditable to the country in which the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress held its fourth meeting 
last year, when the President, the Prince Consort, 
noticed our shortcomings in his inaugural address. 
Little doubt could be entertained, however, of the 
neral accuracy and completeness of the Census. 
The highest ranks of society had always shown the 
utmost readiness to respond to the requirements of 
the Government, and no less worthy of remark was 
the alacrity with which the humbler classes furnished 
the returns this year, many enumerators who filled 
the same office ten years before having spoken of 
the increased intelligence shown by the labouring 
classes, even in the poorest districts. In a very few 
instances where people refused to fill up their Cen- 
sus paper the refusal was looked upon as arising 
from some: latent insanity called into activity upon 
the occasion, and, as ample information i 
the recusants could be obtained from their neigh- 
bours, no penal proceedings were taken. The sue- 
cess of the Census was mainly attributable to the 
assistance rendered to the authorities by the press 
in diffusing correct views as to the objects and uses 
of the inquiry ; and, as there is no ground for sus- 
picion in this country with respect to the informa- 
tion given being used for the purposes of taxation 
or military service, as in several of the Continental 
States, our Cerisus might be regarded as being as 
truthful ‘and complete as that of any country in 
Europe. The nuinber of persons residing in the 
British Islands on the 8th of April was 29,058,888, 
and, including the men in the army, navy, and 
merchant service out of the country, abroad or 
afloat, the total population might be set down as 
more than 29,250,000. Of these 14,380,000 were 
males, and 14,954,000 females; the females ex- 
ceeded the males by 574,000, or 104 females to 
every 100 males, This disparity of the sexes was 
slightly on the increase, but it did not appear to be 
an unmitigated evil in a country ‘where about 
4,190,000 of adult women were withdrawn from 


_ 


the domestic duties of wives and mothers to follow 


-{mployments in the different trades and man 
tures. In sixty years the United Kingdom had in- 
creased in population eighty-two per cent. and 
13,250,000 had been added to the numbers of 1801. 
During the first thirty years of this period the in- 
crease had been fifty-two per cent., in the second 
only twenty per cent. ; but before 1831 there was 
little emigration, while an account of nearly 
5,000,000, emigrants had been taken by the Emi- 
gration Commissioners since that. date, The maxi- 
mum rate of increase was attained in the decade be- 
tween 1811 and 1821, after the Peace, In the last 
ten years it had been six per cent. The writer then 
described the progress of population in each of the 
principal divisions of the kingdom, adverting to the 
per effects of famine and pestilence in Ireland, and 

e brighter prospects now dawning upon the sister 
island! He Thon ht it. might not be out-of place 
to add.a few wi on the approximate pi io} 
of the British empire. According to the Rimebooks 
and the latest official, authorities, the North Ameri- 
can colonies contained 3,785,000 inhabitants, and 
the Australasian group not less than 1,275,000; the 
West Indies about 1,000,000; the Cape and other 
African colonies, 870,000; Ceylon, 1,754,000 ; 
Mauritius, Hongkong, &c., 280,000; and the pos- 
sessions in Enrope,; 305,000. “To these an enormous 
addition must be’ made for British India—namely, 
135,500,000... Adding the United. Kingdom, the 
truly d, total was obtained .of 275,000,000 of 
subjects of Queen Victoria, As regards the parent 
State, the head of this world-wide empire, it. might 
be asked whether grounds existed for believing that 
the population had reached its culminating point, 
so that a retrograde movenient rather than a con- 
tinued advance might be looked for. He believed 
that the wealth and’ the industrial ‘powers of the 
country would remain unabated, and that the num- 
bers of the people would continue to inerease. The 
acquisition of £12,000,000 of gold annually at a 
slight cost for labour, an ona management. of 
taxation leaving raw materials unfettered, increased 
intelligence and skill, combined with the new dis- 
coveries of science—and, above all, the steam-engine 
and the railway, would still operate in increasing 
England’s wealth, and witb her material prosperity 
the numbers of the people would continue to 
increase. 


Mr: W. J. Macquorn Ranxrnz, “On the Resist- 
ance of Ships.” (Mechanical Science Section.) The 
| author states that the investigation to which this 
| paper relates was founded originally on experi- 
| mental data, supplied to him by. Mr. James R. 
oo in, 1857, wnd that its results were success- 
| fully applied to, practice in 1858 and subsequently, 

to calculate beforehand the engine-power required 
| to drive, at given speed, ships built by Mr: J. R. 
| Napier. He refers to previous investigations of the 
| effect of friction in resisting the motion of a ship 
| through the water; but rei that those investi- 
| gations could not be expected to yield definite re- 
| sults, because in them the velocity of sliding of the 
| particles of water over the ship’s bottom was treated 
| as sensibly equal to the speed of the ship; whereas 

that velocity must vary at different points of the 
| Ship’s bottom, in a manner depending on the posi- 
| tions of those points and the figure of the ship: 
| being on an average greater than the speed of the 
| ship in a proportion increasing with the fullness of 
| the ship’s lines. He then explains the general na- 
ture of the mathematical processes by which the 
friction can be determined. ‘Their results, in the 
exact form, are very complex; but they can be ex- 
pressed approximately, for practical purposes, by 
comparatively simple rules. Examples are given 
of the application of those rules to experiments by 
Mr. J. R. Napier, the author, and others, on steam- 
ships of very various sizes, forms, and speed. 

The principal conclusions arrived at are :—That 
friction constitutes the most important part, if not 
the whole, of the resistance to the motion of ships 
that are well formed for speed; that its amount can 
be deduced with great precision from the form of 
the ship, by proper mathematical processes; that 
| the engine-power required to overcome it varies 

nearly as the cube of the speed, and as a quantity 
| called the “augmented surface,” which is the quan- 
‘ tity to be considered in fixing the dimensions of 
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propellers ; that the friction consists of two parts, 


one increasing and the other diminishing with the | to be Nerine errans, a small 


length of the vessel; that the least resistance for a 
given displacement and speed is given by a propor- 
tion of length to breadth, which is somewhere about 
seven to one, but that excess of length is the best 
side to err on. The author states, as limitations to 
his theory, that it does not give the entire resistance 
of vessels that are so bluff as to push before them 
or drag behind them masses of “dead water,” nor 
of vessels so small for their speed as to raise waves | 
that bury a considerable part of their bows; and 
from the latter limitation he deduces precautions to 
be observed in making experiments on models, in 
order that the results may be applicable to large 
ships. 

An Appendix to the above paper contains a com- 
parison between the. sailing yachts ‘ Themis ’ (for- 
merly ‘ Titania’) and ‘ America,’ founded on their 
published plans. ‘The author shows, that although 
from the greater size of the ‘ America,’ and het pars 
from the greater area and breadth of her load water- 
line, her capacity for carrying. sail must be greater 
tnan that of the. * Themis,’. the “augmented sur- 
faces ” of those two vessels are almost exactly equal ; 
so that, according to the theory set forth in the paper, 
the ‘ America’ ought to be the more speedy vessel, 
a result agreeing with that of the well-known 
trial of The “augmented surface” of the 
‘Themis’ is increased by the very hollow form of 
her cross-sections, so as to be greater than it might 
have been, if those sections had been nearty trian- 
gular, as they are in the ‘ America.’ 


Mn. Turren West, “On some points of interest 
in the Structure and Habits of Spiders.” (Zoologi- 
cal Section.) His object was not.so much to com- 
municate new facts as to show that in the study of 
the habits of spiders there was very much to inter- 
est and much to be learned. It would be a curious 
question why so many people shudder at the sight 
of spiders; for their colours were always chaste, 
and often they were bright and pleasing. Some had 
a metallic brilliancy; some closely resembled in 
colour the ground on which they moved. Some, 
by perceptible internal emotions, were able to 
change the colour of their anterior pair of eyes, 
from brilliant emerald green or ruby red to golden 


| Chester-le-Street, Durham. The producers proved 

ider found, but not 
abundantly, in hayfields. ‘They were probably 
carried down with the provender for horses used in 
the pit. Naturally, they are solitary‘and construct 
no web. In the mine their instincts appear, by 
force of circumstances, to have been completely 
altered. The author has seen. and handled in. the 
mine.a sheet of web thirty feet long by four feet 


| six inches high; for there these spiders live not 


singly but in great colonies.. With these changes 
in habits, is any change in the structure of the 
creatures taking place? No dissection. of the optic 
nerves has yet taken place; but these, spiders are 
still highly sensitive to light, dropping rapidly from 
their web on the approach of the Davy lamp. Here 
is an opportunity of testing Mr. Darwin’s theory. 
The spiders have not.long been underground. Will 
naturalists to come—-the creatures, in lapse of time, 
becoming: blind—be able to trace the: progressive 
atrophy of the optic nerves and multiplication, in 
the number of the spinnerets? The specimens re- 
moved from the pit had all died soon afterwards. 
Had the altered barometric pressure caused this, or 
what other reason could be assigned for the fact ? 
Had we, in short, a Darwinian creation proceeding, 
all the stages of which would hereafter be trace- 
able? 

A good deal of discussion followed the paper. 
The Rev. Mr. Higgins (Liverpool) mentioned a 
case, in which, according to his father’s testimony, 
a spider must have remained in a pill-box, in a dis- 
used coat, for eight or nine years, but'which jumped 
out as soon as the box. was opened, and seemed 
quite lively. 

Mr. Lubbock said he knew that Mr. Darwin was 
very anxious for a comparison with these spiders 
from the coalpit and others of the species in their 
natural state, 


Mr. West gave various directions for preserving 
specimens. The Nermea, he said, had spinners na- 


turally, but it never made a web, and only spun a 
line in sometimes passing from one object to an- 
other. 

The other papers read were :—Mr. P, L. Sclater, 
“ Remarks on the late increase in our knowledge of 
the Struthious, Birds.” Rev. A. R. Hogan, “On 
Daphnia Scheefferi and other freshwater Crustacea.” 





yellow, and vice versa. As to their legs, the third 
pair of the four which are indispensable, is always 
the shortest ; but at present we know nothing as to | 
why in some cases the first pair is the longest, and | 
in others the fourth or the second. The author 
describes various other peculiarities connected with 
different kinds of spiders. The males are almost 
invariably the smaller; and some of the females, 
three or four times the size of the males, are known 
to devour the latter during what may be called the 
period of courtship. The Atypus Pilzeri—our only 
representative of the bird-catching spiders of the 
tropics—has the jaws so enormously developed, 
that but for special modifications the creature 
would be unable to see its prey when immediately 
before it. In many cases, the affection of spiders 
for their young is very great. The female lycosx 
enclose their eggs in a cocoon, of a leathery con- 
sistence lined with flocculent silk. The cocoon is 
attached by lines to the spinners, and so carried 
about. After leaving it, the young for some time 
cling to the hairs covering the parent’s body ; and 
they had frequently been mistaken for parasites. 
Several spiders of the genus Theridion form a strong 
tent for their residence, strengthening it, when bad 
weather threatens, so that it resists both rain and 
gusty winds. The web of the geometric spider is 
bestrewn, at regular intervals, with glittering beads | 
of a viscid substance, the number of which may | 
safely be computed at a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand in a web that would be completed in fifteen | 
minutes. One species, an air breather, lives under | 
water, constructing and carrying down its own | 
diving-bell, so to speak. All have a power of re- | 
storing lost limbs; and their power of enduring 
hunger is very great, the author knowing a case 
in which the fast was continued for fourteen 
months. One point connected with spiders has a 
curious bearing upon questions raised by Darwin in 
his Origin of Species. A few months ago it was 
publicly stated that spider-webs occurred in the 
abandoned workings of the Pelton Colliery, near 








Rev. H, H. Higgins, “On the arrangement of hardy 
herbaceous plants adopted in the Botanic Gardens, 
Liverpool.” Mr. T. M. Mitchell, “On the Migra- 
tion of the Herring.” Mr. C. W. Peach, “ Report 
on the Herring Fishery.” 





Dr. CLetanp, “On a Method of Craniometry,” 
with observations on the varieties of the human 
skull. (Physiological Section.) He said that, not- 
withstanding the great interest which attached to 
the changes which the form of the human skull 
undergoes in the passage from infancy to old age, 
and the varicties of its appearance in different na- 
tions, little had been done as yet to determine what 
the various superficial appearances indicated as to 
the exact form of the skull. It was as if artistic 
views had been taken of the brain’s habitation from 
various points, but as yet no ground-plan attempted. 
And this apparently resulted from the skull being 
studied rather as an object of physiognomical in- 
terest than as an anatomical structure. He then 
pointed out the method which he had invented for 
making accurate measurements of the relations of 
any series of points on the circumference of the 
cranium. ‘The instrument consisted of a frame- 
work and bars, by which the vertical and horizontal 
distance of a spot from a fixed point could be 
determined, means of a short series of figures it 
was thus possible to convey to persons at a distance 
material for making perfectly accurate measurement 
of skulls which they had not even seen a drawing 
of. The reader of the paper then went on to show 
that, although there was great difference between 
savage and cultivated nations in the proportional 
breadth of the cranium and of the face, when the 
proportions of front, middle, and back parts of the 
head were examined, there was seen to be no cha- 
racteristic difference of size and shape between the 
European and the African. The peculiar appear- 
ance of the skulls of Negroes, Australians, Caribs, 
&c. compared with civilized nations, depended on 
the way in which the teeth were set, on the deve- 





lopment of the frontal ridge to the extent of giving 
the appearance of a retreating forehead, and on the 
mnanner in which the whole head was Balanced on 
the vertebral column. He pointed out that one of 
the most characteristic differences between man and 
all other mammals consisted in the fact that the 
human head was balanced in the erect posture, only 
requiting muscular action to steady it, while the 
skull of the chimpanzee and all lower mammals 
had the head suspended by the action of muscles 
and elastic structure. To preserve the balance of 
the human head, it was necessary that a change 
in the joint which articulated it to the neck 
should take place in such a manner as to tilt the 
skull further and further backwards on the verte- 
bral column from infancy to adult age, that the back 
of the head might be balanced against the increas- 
ing weight of the forehead and face; and he de- 
tionstrated that such a change really took place. 
Hence also the feminine head, there being a smaller 
development of the face bones, had a characteristic 
ition in relation to the neck, distinguishing it 
rom the masculinely developed head. He showed 
that, in the discussions which had lately taken place 
to such an extent among anatomists, as to the degree 
in which the cerebellum was covered by the brain 
proper, in man and in monkeys, there lurked a fal- 
acy; for that in all mammals the anatomically su- 
perior aspect of the cerebellum was sepatated from 
the cerebrum by the tentorium only ; that the real 
difference Jay in this, that the human skull was 
much more curved upon itself in man than in an 
other animal. Thus, if the back of a sheep’s skull 
were placed in the same position as the back of a 
human skull, situated as in the erect , the 
nose of the former would be directed perpendicularly 
upwards. 





Sm Epwarp Betouer, “On the Glacial Move- 
ments noticed in the vicinity of Mount St. Elias, on 
the North-west Coast of America.” Karly in Sep- 
tember, 1837, Sir Edward’s expedition ran down the 
coast of North America between Ports Etches and 
Mulgrave, in order to fix the position and determine 
the height of Mount St. Elias. The icebergs which 
hung near the coast were much larger than any he 
had seen in Behring’s Strait, and northernly, or 
off the mouths of the fiords in the vicinity of Port 
Etches. After a description of the beautiful ap- 
pearance presented by the icebergs, the author of 
the paper expressed his belief that in Icy Bay the 
lower bodies of the ice were subject to slide, and 
that the entire substratum, as frequently found 
within the Arctic Circle, was composed of slippery 
mud. In Icy Bay, the apparently descending ice 
from the mountains to the base was in irregular 
broken masses, which tumbled in confusion. The 
motion was clearly continuous. As to the causes 
which operated in causing the constant displacement 
of the lacie, and the protrusion of the bergs to 
seaward, many theories had been proposed. His 
(Sir Edward’s) impression was that whatever was 
the intensity of cold under which congelation had 
taken place, the actual temperature due to the ice 
was merely that of 32° Fahrenheit, and the self- 
registering thermometers properly buried in ice or 
snow, subject even to the very low temperature of 
62° 5’ below zero, on the external skin, only indi- 
cated the proper temperature of freezing water. 
Speaking, however, of the very high latitudes of 
66° to 76° with the summer temperature betwen the 
1st June and the end of August, the thaw on the 
surface of the snow-clad elevations furnished sufli- 
cient water to undermine the lower beds of snow 
ice, and bore a passage to the sea, However firm 
the crust might be in certain ‘positions, a furious 
torrent had been at work beneath. They were thus 
driven to the conclusion that the temperature of the 
earth must, in some degree, aid in keeping up a 
temperature sufficiently high to prevent the water 
hidden from light or the sun’s rays from congealing. 
The advance of vegetation was another proof—the 
ground willow, saxifrages, mayflower, and many 
others producing their shoots before light caused 
the immediate expansion and colouring of the leaf. 
The earth’s temperature acting on the lower portions 
next to the soil, aided in facilitating the travel 
or slip of the snow-ice of which these glaciers 
were composed to lower levels. In all ice forma- 
tions might be noticed, at the season which followed 
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the period of dry frost, or preceded the spring, a 
peculiar dryness, the result of evaporation of the 
superfluous water, attended by dense fogs. An 
ominous cracking was then experienced, which had 
been misrepresented by some of the first Arctic ex- 
plorers as the breaking of the bolts of their vessels; 
no bolt was ever traced to have been so broken. 
He imagined that the soil on which masses of eter- 
nal, or eternally-shifting, ice reposed, must be, from 
never being exposed to the sun’s rays, of a loose, 
boggy, or muddy nature, which facilitated slipping. 
The undermining facilitated cracking, and the very 
action of alternate freezing and thawing between 


the exposed surfaces, serving as aqueducts along the | 


upper portions. into which water would flow, must 
produce compact ice; and its power in that very 
action was quite adequate, by comparison, not only 
to. remove ice, but even mountains of earth, provided 
the point @appui-be afforded, It was evident, with 
respect to the lower portions supporting Mount St. 
Elias, and which were subject to a summer heat 
which ripened strawberries, and was even more. o 
pressive than we experienced in England, with the 
rapid thaws of the inferior levels, that repeated frac- 
ture and avalanches occurred. They must calculate 
on sudden tremendous coneussive force, by the 
breaking away of whole ranges and precipitating 
thenr on the lower strata. It was his opinion that 
the shocks of the avalanches communicated laterally 
had produced such fractures as had been noticed in 
these peculiar pyramidal forms near Mount St. 
Elias, These fractures opened, were filled by water, 
which probably froze at night or when the sun 
was absent, and expansion drove the exterior masses, 
which were then termed into the sea. Such 
was his theory, founded on severe thought, over a 
period of thirty-five years, under frequent contact 
with natare im actual operation. 





Dr. Liongn Beas, “On the Strncture.and Growth 
of the Elementary Parts (Cells) of Living Beings.” 
(Physiological. Section.) The object of the author 
was to prove, amongst other points, that all tissues 
consist. of elementary parts, and that each element- 
ary part (cell) is composed of matter in two states— 
germinal matter and formed material. The only 
part of the matter of which living. structures are 
composed, which possesses the power of selecting 
pabulum, and of transforming this into various sub- 
stances—of growing, multiplying, and forming 
tissue—are those which he terms germinal matter. 
The powers of growth of this matter are infinite ; 
but.for the manifestation of the powers, even in a 
limited degree, certain conditions must be present. 
Growth always. occurs under certain restrictions. 
Germinal matter is com of spherical particles, 
and each of those of smaller spherules. New centres 
of growth originate in the spherical masses. Nuclei 
therefore are not formed first, and other structures 
built up around them; but nuclei are new centres, 
originating in pre-existent centres, All tissue (cell 
wall, intercellular substance, &c.) was once in the 
state of germinal matter and resulted from changes 
occurring in the oldest: particles of the masses of 
germinal matter. What the author calls “inter- 
cellular substance” corresponds with the cell-wall of 
a single cell; and there is no more reason for be- 
lieving that this structure results from any inherent 
power to form matrix, or that the intercellular sub- 
stance is simply deposited from the nutrient fluid, 
than for believing that the capsule of mildew can 
grow independently of the matter it encloses, or be 
formed by being precipitated from the medium 
which surrounds it. There is a period in the ex- 
istence of cartilage and allied structures, in which 
there is no true “intercellular substance.” In nutri- 
tion, the inanimate matter permeates the formed 
material, and passes into the germinal matter, where 
it undergoes conversion into this substance. The 
old particles of germinal matter become converted 
into formed material. Growth, therefore, always 
takes place from centre to circumference. The re- 
lative proportion of germinal matter and formed 
material varies greatly in different.elementary parts, 
in the same elementary part at different periods of 
its growth, and in the same tissue under different 
circumstances. The more rapidly growth proceeds, 
the larger the amount of germinal matter produced 
in proportion to the formed material. In all living 
beings, the matter upon which existence depends is 


’ | the average excess for previous years being 25 per 


the germinal matter ; and in all living structures the 
_ germinal matter possesses the same general cha- 
| Facters, although its powers and the results of its 
| life are so very different. 
| Mr. J. A. Symoys, “ On British Rainfalls.” (Ma- 
| thematical and Physical Section.) He stated that 
| the rainfall of 1860 was about 1,500,000 of figures, 
| and considerably above the mean at most stations, 





cent. It was nearly 50 per cent. in Herefordshire 
and some parts of the Lake districts, whilst at Man- 
| Chester it was only three points in excess. 


| Some discussion took place on the question, in the 
| course of which Mr. Valpy, Mr. Glaisher, and other 
gentlemen joined. Mr. Glaisher dwelt at some 
length on the subject, showing that it was a highly 
practical question, and stated that the welfare of the 
people of this country depended, in a main degree, 
upon an accurate knowledge of the subject. 





Dr. E.. Surrn, “ On the Influence of the Seasons 





on the Human Body.” (Physiological Section.) His | 
experiments, he said, had been made upon himself | 
almost exclusively ; one set having reference to the | 
respiratory system, and the other to the elimination | 
of nitrogen.. As’to respiration, the amount of car- 
bonic acid evolved varies from day to day and from | 
month to month, but in a definite manner according | 
to the season. There was a tolerably uniform amount 
of vital action, according to this test, throughout the | 
cold season ; about March or April there was an in- | 
crease, at the beginning of June there was a decline; | 
the decline continued down to the end.of Septem- | 
ber, and so on until the point from which he started 
was reached. At the highest point, nine or ten 
grains of carbonic acid per minute was evolved; at | 
the lowest only six or seven grains. The same rule 
applied to the quantity of air expired, and to the | 
rate of respiration. The rate of pulsation, however, 
increased as the heat increased—was the converse of 
the rate of respiration. As to the evolutions of ni- 
trogen, the conditions were the opposite of those of | 
the elimination of carbonic acid, e experiments 
had shown that on the very day of a sudden increase 
of temperature, there was a large decrease of .vital 
action, Difference of season- made a difference in 
the effect. of a given degree of heat upon the body. | 
In early summer, high temperature did not affect us 
so much as later, because then the ground was fresh | 
and cool. The elimination of urea was proved to be | 
direct in degree according to the pressure of the air; 
with reference to carbonic acid the effect was in- | 
verse. It might be at once inferred that the greatest 
rowth of animals would occur at the period of 
rgest amount of vital action ; and in this point the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms were alike. He had 
been informed, and could well believe, that children 
grew more in summer than in winter. A late calf 
or a late brood of chickens was always stunted, com- 
pared with those born at the natural period; and 
this was closely connected with the question of 
the degree of viability of animals born at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. It was a fair probability 
to assume that the young of animals born at the 
period of least vital action, would have less power 
of resisting adverse circumstances than those born 
at the period of greatest vital action, He had ob- 
tained from the Registrar General means of testing 
the point, as regarded 3000 or £000 children born 
in the northern part of the kingdom ; and he found 
that of those born at the later period of the summer, 
a much larger number died than of those who were 
born during winter or spring. It was fair to infer, 
therefore, that children born in the latter period 
were in all probability less liable to disease than 
those born during the former. In the conditions 
which he had stated would, he thought, be seen both 
the origin of disease and the origin of the cure of 
disease —he meant diseases of a chronic character. 
All epidemic diseases occurred at the period when 
the human system was shown to be decreasing in 
vital action, and were at their highest point when 
the vitality was least. Look at cholera, There 
may have been some isolated cases during the win- 
ter; they may have increased during the spring; 
but it was always at the beginning of June when 
their number attracted attention. As heat advanced, 





| tures were gainin 
| a fact which Mr. 





so mortality increased ; in August or September the 


Greatest mortality always occurred, bat the disease 
ecreased in October, and disa’ ed in November. 
The President said he believed that, as a rule, 
high temperatures agreed well with young children. 
Jr. Smith said it was not settled when the 
period of greatest vitality occurred in tropical 
climates; and as to English children they generally 
had to be sent home from the East or West Indies 
when seven or eight years old. 

Dr. Noble asked whether the proposition of Dr. 
Smith, as to carbonic acid gas, was not very much 
a question of the- oxygen inspired. In summer, 
the atmosphere was more rarified. Would there 
not then be systematically less oxygen inspired ? 

Dr. Smith said that it was necessary to go much 
deeper; for the quantity of carbonic acid dimi- 
nished, as the quantity of air increased. 

Mr, Ransome and other gentlemen spoke briefly ; 
and the discussion was then closed. 

Professor Rolleston read papers “ On the Anatomy 
of Pteropus,” and “On the Homologies of the lobes 
of the Liver in Mammalia.”—Dr. Richardson con- 
tributed a paper “ Physiological researches on the 
artificial production of Cataract.” 





Carratn Cameron, H.B.M. Consul at Massonah, 
“On the Ethnology, Geography, and Commerce of 
the Caucasus,”  ((reographical and Ethnological 
Section.) The locality referred to was the Caucasian 
Isthmus. Hercules, Castor, and Pollux, Ulysses, 
and other Greek worthies, were all said to have done 
something towards the opening the Caucasus to the 
enterprise of their countrymen. It grew to be pre- 
eminently a land of marvels, After reference to 
the ancient traditions of the Amazons, it was stated 
that the Caucasus had rat its part in history, 
and epecially made itself felt in the movements of 
the two important continents which it both sepa- 
rated and linked together. The Caucasus was a la- 
boratory in which nature had been working on the 
scale, and magnificent results were given in 
its varied geological formation, &c. The beginning 
of the establishment of the Cossacks in the Cau- 
casus dated some centuries back, and their n umbers 
were systematically augmented by Peter the Great 
and his suecessors, After a reference to the various 
Tartar tribes, and to the Tcherkisses, whose habits 
were graphically described, other portions of the in- 
habitants of the Caucasus were similarly noticed. 
So far from Schamyl being the chief of t he Circas- 
sians, they looked upon his “levelling ” system of 
governinent with suspicion and dislike ; and it was 


—_ 


| only among the Tchetchenses and Lesghis that 
| Schamy] had any power. The Caucasus possessed 


every diversity of soil ; it was capable of producing 
indigo and cotton. The silk trade had received a 
stimulus by the failure of the supply in other quar- 


| ters. During the Irish famine, 125,000 bushels of 


Indian corn were exported to this country. In the 
Caucasus, as elsewhere in the East, Swiss manufac- 
rapidly on those of England, 
erries ascribed to the circum- 
stance that hand-loom patterns and colours could be 
constantly varied without difficulty or expense, 
which, he said, was not the case with power-loom 
weaving. In the bazaars in Mingrelia, however, the 
average of British goods as against Swiss was gene- 
rally as three to two. Steam had been introduced 
both on the Black and Caspian Seas and elsewhere. 


James Hecror, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., “On the Ca- 
abilities for Settlement of the Central Part of 
ritish North America.” (Zoological and Botanical 

Section.) The author stated that that region ex- 
tended from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, 
lying immediately north of the boundary line of 
the United States, and was drained principally by 
the river Saskatchawan. A considerable amount of 
agitation had been employed in Canada and at 
home, in order to have this country thrown open 
for settlement ; the whole, with the exception of 
that portion which fell within British Columbia, 
being under the direct control of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for the purposes of a fur-trading mono- 
poly. It had been placed beyond doubt, principally 
through the Jabours of several government expedi- 
tions, to one of which he (Mr. Hector) was attached, 
that there existed within these territories extensive 
areas, with good and varied soil, adapted for agri- 
cultural colonization, but which, from their geo- 
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graphical position, were necessarily subject to all 
the ..advantages..and..defects.of.. _con- 
tinental climate. The winter was long and severe, 
the spring short and unéertain, and the summer 
tended to scorch the vegetation. The winter, how- 
eyer, was not more severe than that which was ex- 
perienced in Canada and elsewhere. Many crops 
which were readily raised’ in Canada would not 
meet with equal success in the Saskatchawan ; but 
all common cereals and green crops had been grown 
successfully. The depth of the snow was never ex- 
cessive, while in the richest tracts the natural pas- 
ture was so abundant that horses and cattle might 
be left to obtain their own food during the greater 
“ of the winter; and there was no doubt that 
sheep might be reared, were it not for the immense 
packs of wolves which irifested the country, These 
remarks applied more especially to the “ Fertile 
Belt.” ‘The Saskatchawan ‘country offered a most 
desirable field to the settler who was deficient in 
capital, and who had no desires beyond the easy 
life and moderate gains of simple agricultural occu- 
pations. It was only the difficulty of access to it 
that prevented its immediate occupation. One route, 
from Hudson Bay, ye broken land and water 
carriage, was now ost ‘abandoned. A second 
route was from Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg, 
which had the same disadvantages. The third line of 
ingress, undoubtedly the natural one, passed through 
American territory, up the valley of the reg 
river to the Red River settlement, by way of St. 
Paul's, Crow Wing, and across ‘the low watershed 
which there divided ‘the waters of the Mississippi 
from those flowing to Hudson’s Bay. ‘The progress 
of the adjoining Armccican ents was then 
noticed. In the rugged country which lay between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast, no 
doubt all the valleys were filled with rich auriferous 
deposits ; diggings were constantly being discovered 
in fresh localities. "The formation of a line of rail- 
way through British Columbia would involve great 
difficulties. Throughout the Saskawatchan country, 
there were deposits of coal of considerable value, 
though not to be compared with that which was 
common in England. Coal of ‘somewhat better 
oe, also occurred at Vancouver’s Island; and 
at colony was a valuable link: in ‘a chain of com- 
munication with China and the East Indies, by way 
of a line of route across the North American con- 
tinent. 





Mr. Jamzs Borwick, ‘ On the Extinct Volcanoes 
of Western Victoria.” (Geological Section.) Having 
lately visited the extinct volcanoes of Italy and 
France, as well as having observed the active cone 
of Vesuvius, the author did not think he was wrong 
in calling the south-western 


of Aust! The country referred to lies chiefly 
between the slate and granite dividing range of the 
diggings and the tertiary limestone of the sea: coast, 
having an area of nearly half the size of England. 
It extends from the Bay of Port Phillip, near Mel- 
bourne, and Geelong, to beyond the western border 


of Victoria, by the Glenelg. The great basaltic 


plain of the west has few interruptions from the 
bay to the border, and from the shore to the central 
range. The basalt is of all varieties, and furnishes 
in its decomposition the finest soil to the agricul- 
turist, I have seen an island of basalt in a sea of 
slate, so to speak, which abounds with farms, though 
surrounded by heartless woods and shingle soil. 
Many mammeloidal lava hills are found on the 
plateau of the dividing range. Caverns, nearly 500 
feet in length, exist in the basaltic floor of the 
a, On the south-west side of the great salt 
Corangamite, there are basaltic rises, These 

are huge barriers from 10 to 60 feet in height, form- 
ing a vast labyrinth of rocks, 15 miles long by 12 
broad. The natives in olden times retreated to 
these inaccessible retreats, with the sheep they stole 
from the flocks in the neighbourhood. The ash or 
tufa has the same appearances as those the author 
observed at Lake Albano, near Rome, and at Pom- 
peii.. It is occasionally sufficiently solidified to be- 
come building stone. Carvings, however, are very 
* commonly made of it in the district: The ash and 
cinder conglomerate exists but in one place—on the 
Island of Lawrence, in the Portland Bay. Cliffs of 


| this singular\compound fis¢theré 150 ifeet.! | The 


part of Victoria and the | 


adjacent —_ mn of South Australia the burnt fields | 
ia. 
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the-source was a-sub- 

marine volcano to the south-west—the course of the 
prevailing wind and current ; and that the ashes and 
volcanic dust were received in some sheltered bay, 
since raised with the coast. The extinct volcanoes 
are in the form of Jakes and mountains. The lakes 
are depressions usually on slight eminences. Terang, 
Elingamite, Purrumbete, Wangoon, and Lower Hill, 
are fresh ; while Keilambete and Bulleenmerri are 
salt, The shallow saline lakes of the plains were not 
former craters, The depths of some of these lakes are 
50, 100, 150, 200, and 300 feet.. The banks vary from 
a few feet to 300 feet in height above the water. 
The circumference varies from a hundred yards 
to seven miles. The thickness of the, ash increases 
with the distance from the crater, but is always 
thickest on the eastern side. At Lower Hill, at a 
quarter of a mile from the bank, on the northern 
uarter, it is 80 feet deep; while at a mile off, on 
the eastern side, it is 150 feet. The volcanic hills 
vary from a few yards to above 2000 feet above the 
sea level. The depth of the dry craters runs from 
50 feet to 300 feet. Gambier and Schanck are 
within ‘the South Australian border. The former 
has three fitie lakes. The latter is a dry basin, 
known as the Devil’s Punchbowl. Porndon ‘is a 
cone of very light cinder, rising amidst the remark- 
able rises. Leura is a broken crater on the edge of 
the rises; while Purrumbete is a beautiful sheet of 
water a few miles distant, which once, as a crater, 
discharged vast quantities of ash. The other prin- 
cipal volcanoes of Western Victoria are Buninyong, 
Blowhard, Noorat, Gellibrand, Napier, Franklin, 
Cavern, Shadwell, Lower Hill, Clay, Elephant, 





Eckersley. No adequate impression can be received 
as to the age of the activity of these cones and 
craters. . There is a freshness in most of them, indi- 
cative of a comparatively modern date. The natives 
have traditions of the eruptions of several of them, 
As loam _overspreads the recently scattered auri- | 
ferous drift of several of the diggings, it would not | 
appear to have been of great date. It occurs on 


tertiary limestone to the west, and underlies it as | 
well. 





Mr. Danson, “ On the Law of Universal Storms.” 
(Mathematical and Physical Section.) In the course 
of his paper the author laid down a theory incident 
to storms, and the regularity and occurrence of them 
when happening. In a lengthened and elaborate 
statement, he endeavoured to show that it was some- 
thing like infatuation on the part of seafaring men 
ignoring the phases of nautical laws, and stated 
that, so far as he’ had been enabled to’ form an’ opi- 
nion on the subject, it amounted to nothing less 
than obstinate folly on the part of captains and sea- 
men, who declined to act on the theory of those 
laws. He was not going to say that all the nauti- 
cal theories hitherto advanced were to be taken asa 
guide by those who had to encounter the perils of 
the waves; for in a majority of instances it must be 
| conceded that those who were the masters of ships 
were best enabled individually to judge ; but he could 
not disguise from himself the truth that it was a most 
| lamentable fact, and one which showed, in a painful 
_ degree, the recklessness of our mercantile marine— 
| captains and commanders, as well as ordinary seamen 
| included—that they would not believe in or act upon 
| these laws; but, on the other hand; as far as the’ re- 
| sult of ‘practical experience enabled the ‘world to 
| judge, they could not be induced generally to adopt 
| them. It was a point of the greatest importance, 
| at the present time, to consider whether it was not 
desirable to adopt improved means to ‘secure the 
safety of traffic, leaving the rapidity of ships’ pas- 
sages as a secondary ingredient ; and supposing this 
view of the subject to be recognized, it was worthy 
of being taken into account whether the theory of 
what was now nautically known as the “ great circle 
sailing,” was not the best to be adopted by our mer- 
cantile marine captains generally.. He knew that 
in insisting upon the practical utility of recognizing 
this theory he was in antagonism with the views of 
many experienced seamen, whose views were enti- 
tled to a profound amount of respect; but he ne- 
vertheless ventured to suggest, as worthy of the no- 

















tice of the Section and the nautical public generally, 
that, in a great number of cases, ships whose cap- 


tains had followed the “ great circle sailing ” theory, 
had_ arrived safely at. their..respective. destinations ; 
whilst, other vessels, under the same conditions of 
thermometer and barometrical circumstances, but 
whose commanders had adhered to the hitherto re- 
ceived ideas of practical nautical navigation, had 
met with a fate which it would only be painful to 
dilate upon. He was firmly persuaded that until 
the principle of “circular sailing” was practically 
adopted by the masters and commanders in connec- 
tion with our mercantile marine, we should in vain 
look: for an prege amount of safety and security 
as regarded our ships and their crews; and enter- 
taining, as he did most strongly, these views, he did 
not think that he could too warmly enforce upon 
the attention of the Section, whose duties were so 
peculiarly identified with grave mathematical ques- 
tions, the vital interest of this practical subject. 
Referring to the length and duration of storms, he 
said that the results of several of the most minute 
calculations indicated that in the instances of storms 
several of them had been noted down, showing that 
they extended as far as three thousand eight hun- 
dred miles, and travelled at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. This was a moderate calculation, and by 
many, indeed, regarded as below, rather than above, 
the aver: All new theories must, of necessity, 
if not actually discarded, be subject to considerable 
doubt and discussion, before being finally received 
or rejected ; and he felt that the theory which he 
had endeavoured to explain must undergo the ordeal 
of ‘public scrutiny ; but, in the interest of that large 
number of our fellow-creatures whose lot was cast 
upon the seas, he urged upon the ewer Stat 
the imperative necessity of the natural laws of 
storms being more widely and popularly studied. 





Dr. Macapam, “On the proportion of Arsenic pre- 
sent.in Paper-hangings.” (Chemical. Section.) He 


| said that during the last two years attention had 
, been called to the subject of arsenic in paper-hang- 


ings, That arsenic papers were injurious to health, 
had been brought under his notice by several.of his 
professional medical brethren, who had been satisfied 
that their patients had the preliminary symptoms of 

isoning by arsenic. He related \a few instances, 

‘om which it appeared that the patients who had 
been affected with the symptoms .of arsenical poison- 
ing. recovered their health on ceasing to occupy the 
bedrooms which. contained the arsenic papers, He 
was aware that the question whether the arsenic in 
paper-hangings was. injurious. was still under dis- 
cussion. In the majority of. green Paper-hangings 
arsenic was present in rough powder... He was to 
that generally flock paper did. not. contain arsenic. 
He exhibited several green papers in which arsenic 
was deposited in a rough condition, When he 
struck one of them with his hand, a cloud of dust 
arose ; it was arsenic, which had been. placed over 
the surface, of the paper. In) those packages of 
envelopes, where there were twenty-five to: each 
package, each packet was packed in a band of green 
paper to keep the envelopes together. If.one pur- 
chased. two, packets, or fifty envelopes, here was to 
be found 2°3 grains of arsenic in the green: paper 
bands. He had found as much as forty grains of 
arseni¢ to the square foot of green paper. During 
the ordinary pom of cleansing and switching a 
great deal of arsenic would be brought down, it 
would lie on the floor and bed-clothes.. The papers 
were placed upon the walls of the rooms in a damp 
condition, and the paper became damp during the 
process of respiration, and the arsenic was liable to 
be carried off in the condition of water. With re- 
gard to the injury such arsenic papers had upon the 
system, the injury in“no“case “was carried so far as 
to lead to actual poisoning. 





Mr. W. PENGELLY, “On a New Bone-cave at Brix- 
ham.” (Geological Section.) This cavern was a 
second new one, discovered in March last ; it is rich 
in fossil bones; and the district in which it ‘exists 
has become famous in connection with these caverns. 
The hamlets forming the town of Brixham occupy 
a valley running nearly east and west, which is se- 

ted from Torbay on the north by a limestone 
ill 150 ‘feet above the sea, while the southern 
boundary consists of four hills, forming a chain 
parallel to that'on the north, known as Furzeham 
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Common, but extending a mile further eastward, 
where it terminates in Berry Head, the southern 
horn of Torbay, In Windmill Hill, the second 
(from the west) of the four, the celebrated cavern 
was discovered in 1858; and in the third is the 
well-known Ash Hole. After a cessation of nearly 
twenty years, quarrying operations had been par- 
tially resumed at Bench, on the Torbay slope of 
Furzeham Hill; and these led to the discovery of 
the new cave. The quarry is being worked at nght 
angles to the coast line. Near the top of the west or 
back wall, and near the angle formed by the junction 
of the south wall, there is a dike or breccia, made up 
of bones, reddish clayey earth, and angular pieces of 
limestone, evidently from the adjoining rock, The 
earth is precisely similar to that in which, the bones 
are found imbedded in the Torbay caverns. The 
base of the breccia is on the s&me level as the bone- 
bed in the Windmill Hill Cavern ; and there ean be 
no doubt it filled, either wholly or partly, a north 
and south fissure. Nearly the whole of the dike 
was revealed during the old quarrying operations, 
In the exposed face, there were visible several fine 
bones; but even a remarkably fine left ramus of a 
lower jaw bristling with teeth, probably of the cave 
hyena, not only did not attract the attention of the 
workmen at the time, but it remained unobserved 
for twenty-two years. Soon after quarrying was 
resumed, in March last, the removal of the remnant 
of an outer wall caused a portion of the dike. to 
fall, Numerous bones were now so conspicuous 
amongst the earth and stones, that the principal 
workman collected several hundreds, consisting of 
teeth, jaws, skulls, vertebrae, and portions of horns, 
with a large quantity of unidentifiable bone dé- 
bris. It is not likely that the dike formed ori- 
ginally only part of a mass filling a cavern, great 
part of which was destroyed by the workmen twenty 
years ago; for in the neighbourhood it was known 
that cave bones would fetch good prices.. In fact, 
the handwriting of the departed limestone was vi- 
sible on the breccia sheet that had been so long ex- 
posed. Near the southern foot of the dike is the 
mouth of a ‘small tunnel, with a stalagmitic floor ; 
its extent is not known. In the southern wall of the 
quarry: are two larger chambers, filled with the red- 
dish earth and limestone débris ; they are known to 
be connected, but it’ is not known whether they 
communicate with thé tunnel, but it is exceedingly 
probable that they are all parts of one considerable 
cavern, All the materials of the dike undoubtedly 
fell, or were washed in from above ; giving a great 
example of what probably occurred at Orestone, 
near Plymouth, where observed phenomena compel 
the belief that the fossil bones must in this way 
have found ingress to the cavern, though lines of 
fissure are not always very distinct there. The 
owner had now decided himself to explore the 
chambers and tunnel ; but although he had declined 
to sell the right so to do, he had always given the 
author access, and had promised to enable him to 
note every fact discovered, and he had also lent the 
exhibited specimens, There is a great field for ex- 
ploration at Brixham. It is to be hoped that quarry- 
men may not in future be so blind to their own in- 
terests as to lay open a dike of osseous breccia with- 
out discovering that they have done so; and that 
proprietors will not, as in a case within the author’s 
knowledge, admit that he had filled up a cavern, 
which he called “a large hole in the rock,” by 
“ throwing twenty cartloads of rubbish into it.” 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





PRINCESS’S. 


The feelings of the critic, when called upon to 
review “a new and original five-act; comedy” are 
sufficiently strange to render it a difficult thing to 
decide what comparison may best give an adequate 
idea of their novelty. He may liken them to those 
of “some watcher of the skies, when a new planet 
swims into his ken;” but better still to the emotions 
which sway the bosom of a Du Chaillu, when first 
he “ hears or dreams he hears,” at three miles’ dis- 
tance, the horrible drumming of that sufficiently no- 
torious parody upon, or kinsman of, man, with which 


his name is now for ever and indissolubly linked, whe- 
ther to his credit or the reverse let Professor Owen 
settle with Dr. Gray or Mr. Walker. However, this 
novel gratification is at present afforded us: a new 
and original five-act comedy, entitled “ Playing 
with Fire,” the production of Mr. John Brougham, 
having been brought out at the Princess’s Theatre 
on Saturday last. As a week has now elapsed since 
the production of this new piece (new at least to 
London, though it has already been favourably re- 
ceived in America and the provinces), there has been 
opportunity for lengthier and more elaborate criticism 
upon it, than our limits permit of, to appear in the 
daily press. We scarcely think that this criticism 
has done justice either to the merits of the comedy 
or the warmth of its reception. True, it.was easy 
to observe in the house the presence of those nume- 
rous. partisans whose undiscriminating zeal is annoy~ 
ing to the general audience, and detrimental to the 
sterling success of the piece; but there was, beyond 
this hireling applause, a genuine, hearty, and spon- 
taneous approval upon the part. of a lond fide 
audierce, which was quite unmistakeable. As for 
the play itself, we are far, from asserting that it 
is a very high triumph of dramatic or poetic 
power; but it certainly is one of the most genu- 
inely amusing comedies which we have for some 
time past witnessed, Against the opinion of some 
of our contemporaries, and unlike most plays we 
are called upon to review, we think that there is no 
need of compression ; and there is no flagging of 
interest from the commencement to the conclusion, 
Mr. Herbert Waverley and his wife (Mr, George 
Jordan and Miss Rose Leclercq) have lived a life 
of such unbroken and unclouded domestic serenity, 
not the slightest breeze ruffling the sea of their con- 
jugal happiness, that the natural consequence has 
resulted of so unnatural a calm—vapours have arisen, 
and both husband and wife have become jealous of 
the sincerity of the other’s affection, They have a 
friend, Dr. Savage (Mr. John Brougham), who has 
adopted a totally different plan with his wife (Miss 
Carlotta Leclereq). He has adopted an opinion 
which, in case our lady readers deem it heretical, 
we decline accepting the responsibility of endorsing, 
that, in order to keep a lady happy, it is necessary 
to give her something to fret about ; that, in fact, as 
the never-to-be-forgotten poet of our childhood 
has it, “ Satan finds some mischief still, for idle” 
hearts, as well as “hands, to do.” He accord- 
ingly doles out his affections and, attention to her 
in such measure as guards against the possibility of 
a surfeit, and seasons their love with a little occa- 
sional piquant neglect. This treatment appears to 
answer, and their life is at any rate free from the 
fancied troubles of their friends, To. this couple, 
then, come the unhappy pair. Herbert consults the 
Doctor, and Mrs. Waverley takes counsel with Mrs, 
Savage. Singularly enough, the recommendation is 
in each case the same: the Doctor advises Herbert 
to induce some young fellow to make love to his 
wife, and under the strong persuasion of the latter, 
consents himself to personate the Don Juan, while 
Mrs. Savage also persuades Mrs. Waverley to flirt 
with the Doetor, in order to observe what effect it 
produces upon her husband. The consequence is a 
scene which eventually becomes excessively lu- 
dicrous. Mrs. Waverley, knowing the Doctor to be 
a slow and sedate man, feels it necessary to make 
strong love ; and instead of the mild flirtation to be 
expected, she tells the Doctor candidly she adores 
him, being all the time backed up by her friend, his 
wife, who. from the doorway is encouraging her pro- 
testations. But a strange surprise awaits them both: 
the gentleman, instead of the expected. bashfulness, 
receives enthusiastically the avowal, and reciprocates 
it in terms of even greater warmth. Here is a di- 
lemma with a vengeance: the astonished Mrs. Wa- 
verley cannot retire from the embarrassing position 
in which she is placed, and her friend is wild with 
jealousy and rage at this supposed infidelity of her 
spouse. Herbert also becomes persuaded that. his 
friend is playing him false, and making a serious 
instead of a sham attack upon his wife's heart.. This 
confusion, which is heightened by some fortuitous 
circumstances connected with the underplot, which 
gives the supposed treachery an air of greater 
reality, is augmented till the most serious results 
s2em imminent, amounting, if we judged only by 








the conduct of the parties, to an exchange of wives; 





but, of course, the explanation is brought about, 
after what had been at first amusing was beginning 
to get very serious, and all is well, The underplot, 
which is of inferior interest, consists of the scampish 
tricks of the Doctor’s servant, one Pinchbeck (Mr. 
Widdicombe), who chooses occasionally to personate 
his master, and has, under the Doctor's name, com- 
menced a matrimonial agency office. Among the 
clients he obtains is a relative of the Waverleys, 
with more money than brains, Uncle Timothy (Mr. 
Ryder), who, although advanced in years, thinks he 
will solace his declining. days with a wife, and ad- 
vertises for one under the romantic , sobriquet of 
Romeo. He is followed to. town, however, by his 
pica PN Crabstick (Mrs. Weston), a. widow es 
frightfully masculine appearance and temper, who 
pg to save inn from making, § feo} of 
himself.. Pinchbeck: mistakes her for another matri- 
monial candidate, and is inclined to agi her him- 
self ; while for her brother he destines 1s. Waver- 
ley’s maid, Perkins (Miss, E. Honey), with whom he 
is in leagne., This underplot gives rise to some amus- 
ing scenes, but chiefly assists the main action of the 
plot owing to,the fact.of Perkias being in the habit 
of dressing, in jher, mistress’s clothes, and having 
once or twice. in consequence been taken for Ars. 
Waverley by her husband at exceedingly inoppor- 
tune moments, when her behaviour was such as to 
support his opinion of his, wife's infidelity. This 
personation of the Doctor is of course detected, 
and its detection is.one of the means by which the 
whole mystery is unravelled; but in combination 
these two plots, though not a little improbable and 
occasionally a little farcical, give rise to scenes of 
irrepressible drollery. Mr, Brougham’s long fami- 
liarity with the stage renders him perfectly at home 
in the matters of those stage scenes and surprises 
which, after all that is said against their legitimacy, 
goso far towards the suecess of the piece. The 
acting was good in each instance, as may be ex- 
pected from the favourite names which were assi 

to the respective parts. Mr. Brougham gave a tho- 
roughly humorous and natural conception of the 
steady old Doctor, plunged unexpectedly, and 
against his will, into a vortex of intrigue and im- 
rainent wrong-doing which was totally alien to his 
nature. Mr. Jordan, who is a new importation from 
America, looked and dressed like a gentleman, and 
®, little over-acted and over-mouthed his part. The 
Misses. Leclercq were graceful and natural. Mr. 
Widdicombe’s personation of the scheming servant 
was distinguished — his talent and all his man- 
nerism; and Mrs. Weston and Miss Honey made 
the most of their respective parts. The part of 
Uncle Timothy, which in the previous performances 
in America was found highly amusing, was scarcely 
made the most of by Mr. Ryder. Upon the whole, 
then, we are inclined to believe that the piece will 
meet with the warm reception and steady success to 
which, a little extravagance apart, its sterling merits 
fully entitle it. 


HAYMARKET, 


Very few modern playgoers know more of the 
merits as a ian of the elder Booth, the con- 
temporary of the great Kean, than can be derived 
from the contemporary criticism of which much 
survives, and is read atthe present day ; but the an- 
nouncement that his son, who had made a reputa- 
tion in America, was about to appear in this coun- 
try in the part of Shylock, attracted considerable at- 
tention, and drew together alarge audience. Eager 
as all are to welcome, whether from France, Ame- 
rica, or elsewhere, a truly great Shakesperian actor, 
we fancy that few who saw Mr, Edwin Booth as 
Shylock would feel that he was the man to realize 
their hopes or expectations. We doubt not that 
Mr. Booth may bea talented and conscientious actor, 
but a.conception of Shylock less scholarly and less 
to our taste we can scarcely conceive. Occasionally 
forcible we must admit it to have been, but it was 
wanting in breadth and in colouring, and was, upon 
the whole, mean and unworthy. There is in the cha- 
racter of Shylock, even amidst his defeat and degra- 
dation, a dignity which with Mr. Booth is totally 
wanting, and the place of which is ill supplied by a 
ragewhich always rants and “tears a passion to rags.” 
If there is one character in which more than another 
it appears to us the intention of Shakespere is easy 





to read, it is Shylock. Throughout there is a burn- 
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ing hate and malice which, scorches and seethes | there was something to be desired. Miss Oliver was 
within, and finds continual utterance in words of , not well snitedto Nerissa, and’ Miss Lindley looked 
the deepest bitterness’ and. most, pointed sarcasm, | the character of Jessica better than she acted. Mr. 
but, except in onéor two instances. where the emo- | Buckstone’s Launcelot Gobbo was amusing enough, 


tion consequent-upon the flight. of his.danghter, | 
with its attendant shame and loss of property, gets | 
the better of him, even after he has thrown off his 
mask of assumed servility, the violence of speech | 
and of gesture of Mr. Booth are as inappropriate as | 
was the whining which disfigured Mr. Macready’s | 
Othello. In the trial scene Shylock himself addresses | 
Gratiano: 


“Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud." 

And this alone might, we think, suffice to prove, 
were it not apparent throughout the play, that the 
excessive mouthing and vehemence are misplaced. 
Did we choose to point to every opportunity that 
was overlooked, and every h that jarred upon 
our feelings, the length of this notice might be 
indefinitely extended ; but we would point ont that 
in the trial scene, where the Jew first learns that 
the law allows no “drop of Christian. blood,” the 
sudden and complete revulsion of feeling is as 
untrue to nature as is all the previous intemperate 
bluster. The conviction of the defeat of a lifelong 
project of revenge will not be flashed with instan- 
taneous conviction into his mind, but is calculated at 
first to benumb the faculties ; and as Portia’s address 
is slowly enuxciated, instead of the suddenly dropped 
knife and immediate assumption of abject and im- 
potent despair, the beariug of the Jew should be 
that of one who doubts what he hears, upon whose 
mind the conviction of defeat is at length forced 
with a shudder of dismay, but who yet can scarcely | 
divest himself of the idea that he is the victim of 
some horrible nightmare. Again, in the third scene | 
of the first act, where Shylock having proposed, in 
what he calls “ a merry sport,” the forfeiture of the 
pound of flesh as the consequence of the non- 
fulfilment of the bond, to which Antonio consents, 
Bassanio says :— 





“You shall not seal to such a bond for me ; | 
Tl rather dwell in my necessity ;" | 


whereupon Shylock breaks out :— 


“Q, father Abraham, what these Christians are! 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
‘The thoungits of others ;" 


_Mme. Gennetier has made her début in “Le Caid,” 
| but her reception has'not been very favourable. — 


| ably received. 


if not eminently Shakesperian. 
THR THEATRES. 

A new play from the French, “ Jack-of-all- 
Trades,” was brought out at the Olympic Theatre on 
Thursday evening, instead of Monday as at first an- 
nounced. The many novelties that have been pro- 
duced during the last week compel us to defer any 
notice of this play till our next number; for the 
same reason we also postpone any notice of Mr. By- 
ron’s burlesque of “ Esmeralda and her Sensation 
Goat,” which was produced on Monday evening last 
at the Strand with great success. Mr. G. V. Brooke’s 
appearance at Drury Lane is fixed for the 28th 
instant, instead of the 23rd, as we were wrong in 
asserting in our last number. The St. James’s 
Theatre will open on the,14th, under the able ma- 
nagement of Mr. Alfred Wigan. Mlle. Albina di 
Rhona has taken the Soho Theatre, which is now 
being rebuilt, and will shortly open. 





MISCELLANEA. 





At the Theatre Royal of Brussels, “ Les Diamants 
de la Couronne,” by Auber, has been revived, Mme. 
Mayer occupying the ré/e of Caterina, and M. Jour- 
dan that of Henrique de Sandaval. At the Opera, 


M. Meyerbeer’s grand opera “ Les Huguenots ” 
has been performed at Paris, M. and Mme. Guey- 
mard reappearing respectively as Haoul and Valen- 
tine. M, Obin took the part of Jarce/, and M. 
Cazaux that of St, Bris. ’ 

M. Roger is re-engaged for the Opéra Comique, 
but is prevented by indisposition from appearing at. 
present on the stage. Mme. Ugalde has returned 
also, and appeared in “ L’Etoile du Nord.” A new 
comedy, in three acts, “Le Revers de la Médaille,” 
has been produced at the Od¢on ; it has been favour- 


In the Belgian September Fétes, music appears to 


si have occupied a prominent place. Among the novel- 
palpably in order to persuade the friends that they ties performed was a new concerto, by M. Vieux- 
were not to misinterpret what was intended as an temps, on Grétry’s air, “Ou peut-on étre mieux 
act of kindness and generosity ; whereas Mr. Booth, | qu’au sein de sa famille?” is performance was 
by delivering this as an aside, converts it into a | enthusiastically received. The overture to an un- 
paltry juggling attempt on the part of Shylock at edited opera of M. Benoit, entitled “Le Roi des 
self-deception. How utterly untrue to the nature of | Aulnes,” was also performed, Several open-air 
the Jew is this, we need not point out ; nor will we concerts were given, with the success of which, 


dwell upon further misconceptions of the same na- | 
ture. regards the “get-up,” we must protest | 
against the absence of beard. Antonio could scarcely | 
have “voided his rheum” upon the beard of Mr. 
Booth. Altogether, we think this Shylock: is a 
failure, and we hope that Mr. Booth will shortly | 
afford us an opportunity of noticing him in some | 
other and less exacting part, in which our opinion 
may, and we believe will, be more favourable, than 
we can conscientiously bestow on this unfortunate 


ment. 

As regards the general cast of the piece, we can- 
not speak well of it; and regret to see our favourite 
Haymarket troupe to such disadvantage. As Mr. 
Buckstone himself said, in his late benefit-address, 
“ Comedy alone seems to thrive in the Haymarket ;” 
but the main element in “The Merchant of Venice” 
is not comedy, although the play is included among 
the comedies. It is one of that order of plays which 
the Elizabethan age called tragi-comedies, and which 
included many of the best dramatic compositions of 
that epoch. At any rate, the tragic element in this 
instance prevails in importance far over the comic. 
Mr. Rogers’s good-humoured face was obliged to 
assume a preternatural solemnity in the part of 
Antonio, which occasionally became ridiculous from 
its intensity. Mr, Howe's Bassanio, as well as some 
of the other characters in the piece, reminded one ir- 
resistibly of the heroes of Richardsonian melodrama. 
M Villiers, as Lorenzo, was tolerable; and Mr. 
Farren, as Gratiano, scarcely so, Mrs. C. Young’s 
Portia, was distinctly the most effective and best 
conception of any in the play; but even in that 





| jects in connection with the Exhibition. 


however, boisterous weather considerably interfered. 


Amongst the manifold developments and conval- 
sions now going on in region of newspapers 
consequent upon the abolition of the duty, we may 
mention that a journal of politics, art, and literature, 
which has of late excited some small attention in 
the world, ‘Ze Oriental Dudes, is about to change 
its name, and become The Literary Budget. The 
reason assigned by the publishers for this alteration 
is, that it finds its way to every British colony, and 
circulates as well a large number in England. “It 
is obvious, therefore,” add they, “that the title 
‘Oriental’ has now become a misnomer.” We may 
remind them, however, that “ Literary” is itself 
rather a misnomer for a journal which professes to 
treat of politics also, and the current number 
of which contains articles, and those tolerably 
elaborate, on “ Cotton Supply,” “The War in New 
Zealand,” “Changes in India,” and so on. We 
admit that the journal is conducted with considerable 
energy and skill, but we must say that the assump- 
tion of this new title neither does justice to the 
variety of the contents, nor is a fair guide to the 

ublic. However, everything seems to be considered 
ir in the present rush of competition. 

A convenient means of watching the progress of 
the International Exhibition is afforded at the Poly- 
technic Institution by photographs exhibited on the 
disk, as from time to time they are furnished by the 
Messrs. Birnsting, who, it is stated, have purchased 
at a cost of £7000 the sole right to photograph ob- 





Just now, the curious may be rewarded by dis- 
coveriig | spots on the) san, which’ ate, at’ present, 
more than usually discernible. 


M. Moreau ‘has reported to the Academy of 
Sciences that he has succeeded in collecting the 
electricity of the torpedo by means of an electro- 
scope and gold condenser. 


There seems some chance of the drudgery of 
verbatim reporting being, in time, superseded ;— 
Phonautography is the name of a new art, by which 
it is believed the sounds employed in speech will be 
registered with an accuracy equal to photography. 
A Mr. Scott has already ected an instrument 
which, in a degree, notes the inflexions of the voice, 
and he is now engaged in developing his art, so as 
to invent a surface sufficiently sensitive to receive 
every diversity of utigrance, at which stage, some 
method will have to be adopted to give a certain 
value and meaning to every curve and mark, so as 
to form a key to this mechanical shorthand. Difficult 
as are the results yet to be achieved, those who 
remember the blotches which were the photographs 
when that art was first practised, will not believe it 
impossible for Mr, Scott, who has already done so 
much, to perfect the apparatus he has invented, 


The Garden Oracle for 1862, reviewing the pro- 
gress of horticulture, and descriptive of new plants 
and flowers’ recently introduced, is announced for 
immediate publication by Messrs. Groombridge and 
Sons, This is the fourth issue of the work under 
the editorship of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, F:R.H.S. 


In Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.’s monthly 
list of new books we observe the following as 
announced for publication in the course of the 
present month :—The Daughter of Daher, a poem, 
by Thomas Hood; The International Policy of the 

‘reat Powers, by Mr. Bailey, the well-known author 
of Festus ; a Life of Wallace, by Rev. J. 8. Watson ; 

Zanity Chureh, a novel, in two volumes; and 
Wheat and Tares, a republication from Fraser. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co, announce, amongst 
other works, reprints of Mr. Thackeray’s, Jour 
Georges and Lovel the Widower; The Correspon- 
dence of Leigh Hunt, in two yols., edited by his son ; 
Narrative of the North China Campaign of 1860, 
containing personal experiences of Chinese character, 
and of the moral and social condition of the country, 
together with a description of the interior of Pekin, 
by Robert Swinhoe, of H.M.’s Consular Service in 
China,. Staff Interpreter to Sir Hope Grant. during 
the Campaign ; and Zhe Kayly Italian Poets, from 
Ciullo @Alcamo to Dante Alighieri (1100, 1200, 
1300), in the original metres, together with Dante’s 
Vita Nuova, translated by D, G. Rossetti,—part 1, 
poets chiefly before Dante; part 2, Dante and his 
circle. 


M. Abel de Pujol, a well-known French painter, 
many of whose religious or historical works are pre- 
served in the churches or national collections of 
France, has died at an advanced age. He was 
member of the Institute, officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Member of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts. 


M. de la Villemarqué, well known for his works 
on the romances of the Round Table and other 
kindred subjects, has published a new work, under 
the title of Myrdhinn, ou [Enchanteur Merlin. 


The historian Schlosser, author of the History of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries to the 
Fall of the French Empire, and of other important 
historical works, has died at Heidelberg, aged up- 
wards of ninety years. 


The Gazette de Cologneannounces the death of the 
architect M. Ernest Frederic Zurrner, at the age of 
sixty years; to M. Zurrner is due the completion 
of the great cathedral of Cologne. 


The new work of M. Guizot, it is expected, will 
be issued on the 10th of October ; the title will be 
L’Eglise et la Société Chrétienne ; the views of M. 
Guizot, as we have already notified, are opposed 
to Italian unity, and he deems the temporal power 
of the Pope necessary not only to Catholicism but 
to civilization. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF S. C. HALL, ESQ, FSA. &e. 























MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 





Tur Art-JourNAL has obtained a degree of popularity unequalled by any illustrated periodical work : its success has been commensurate 
with the large expenditure necessary for its production. The engravings, both on wood and steel, are executed by the most competent artists, 
not only in England, but in Germany and France ; and the letterpress is obtained from accomplished writers, eminent in their several departments. 
There is no topic connected with the Arts, either ‘* Fine ” or “‘ Industrial,” in which the Public is interested, or requires information, that does 
not receive consideration and comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. _ It is obvious that a liberal 
as well as judicious outlay procures the best co-operation with the Editor in the production of this work ; and that a large amount of energy 
and industry is continually exerted to render it, as far as possible, useful. 


Its extensive circulation is, therefore, the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased, year after 


year, so as to augment the value of the JourNAL, and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
With the important fact, that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 

The Art-JouRNAL consequently continues to be the only journal in Europe, or in America, by which the Arts are adequately 
represented. 

It is addressed—first to the Artist, next to the AMATEUR. and SrupDENT, next to the MANUFACTURER and ARTISAN, and next 
to the GenERAL Pueric: endeavouring to interest all by the varied nature of its contents, but striving also, regularly, to issue matters 
specially directed to each class. 

During the year 1861, the Series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which we are so 
greatly indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be brought to a close, 
and will be succeeded by a series of ; 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors. Our selections have been made—we trust with sound judgment—from 
the most extensive collections in the Kingdom ; and we are so arranging as to obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 





Each Part contains Three highly-finished Engravings on Steel, and numerous Dlustrations on Wood. 
Now Ready, Vols. I. to VI., New Series, £1 11s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 





The Part for October contains Engravings from the following Pictures :— 


WILKIE’S MAID OF SARAGOSSA, 
Engraved by W. Greatsacn, from the Picture in the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, 


TURNER'S SHIPWRECK, 
Engraved by W. Mruuzr, from the Picture in the National Gallery, and 


ECCE HOMO, BY MORALES, 
Engraved by Mattierrr, from the Picture in the Gallery of the Louvre. 
Among the Literary Contributions are— 
MEMORIALS OF THE MEDICI. 
THE TRIUMPH OF PHIDIAS. By W. Tuorysvry. 
THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE: THE QUESTION OF STYLE. 
ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. Parrl4. THE GALLERIES FARNESE AND DORIA. By J. Darrorne. Illustrated. 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS, Cuar. II. By Dr. Witiiam Bett. 
THE BELGIAN ARTISTIC CONGRESS. 
NEW GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
CARTES-DE-VISITE. 
PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Parrl. By the Rev. E. L. Currs. Illustrated. 
THE HUDSON FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. Parr 21. By Benson J. Losstna. Illustrated. &e. &e. 
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